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Editorial Comment 


FEPC HEARINGS REDUCE RACE PROBLEM TO LOWEST 
TERMS—EQUAL ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


The President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, after a year’s 
postponement, during which time 
there was a radical reorganization of 
the Committee, finally held hearings 
in Washington, September 15-18 in- 
clusive, on charges made against a 
score or more railroads and several 
railway workers unions, alleging that 
bias is shown in employment of Ne- 
groes and other racial groups in em- 
ployment. 

It was charged by Counsel for the 
Committee, and later corroborated by 
a succession of witnesses, that, in gen- 
eral, Negroes who were now serving 
as firemen were debarred by written 
agreement from being promoted to 
engineers; that in many instances Ne- 
groes were not allowed to exercise 
their seniority rights as firemen per se; 
that in all except a few exceptional 
cases Negroes were not allowed to 
be promoted to diesel engine helpers, 
in spite of competence and seniority; 
that they were refused employment as 
trainmen, although a reservoir of 
practically trained Negroes existed; 
that while Negroes were allowed to 
run-in-charge on lounge-diners and 
even given stewards’ pay, they could 
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not be promoted to stewards; and that 
all of these exclusions are being prac- 
ticed in spite of an admitted shortage 
of trained workers in the categories 
from which Negroes are excluded. 
Direct testimony of witnesses not 
only corroborated all of the general 
charges enumerated, but brought out 
many astounding details. The out- 
standing fact developed by testimony 
was the so-called Southeastern agree- 
ment, which comprised a _ written 
agreement of the carriers in the South- 
eastern territory between carriers and 
unions—mainly the Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Enginemen—whereby 
only white men are to be employed 
as diesel engine helpers, engineers, 
trainmen, brakemen and yardmen. 
The few Negroes now employed as 
brakemen and firemen would be al- 
lowed to remain in their present em- 
ployment but are not “promotable,” 
and further employment is to cease 
even in these categories. In a word, 
after the present Negro employees had 
served out their time, railroad em- 
ployment of a skilled mechanical 
type would be a strictly “lily-white” 
occupation. What is even more sig- 
nificant Negroes were debarred from 
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membership in the unions that were 
party to this agreement and one wit- 
ness who had made a special study 
of the matter charged the National 
Mediation Board with bias in becom- 
ing a party to this agreement. 

A second fact brought out by the 
testimony, while it is an exception 
at the present time, explains in great 
part the rapid decline of Negro fire- 
men on many of the roads. It was 
revealed that Negro firemen on the 
Louisiana and Arkansas Railroad 
were getting a lower rate of pay than 
white firemen—in some cases amount- 
ing to as much as $3.10 per day. Pres- 
sure for equal pay by the representa- 
tive of the Negro firemen brought the 
reaction, if not actual threat, that the 
day the company had to pay Negro 
firemen at equal rates would mark 
the beginning of the displacement of 
Negro firemen. While, as I observed, 
this is an exception, it does indi- 
cate a very potent reason ‘for the 
decline of Negro firemen, in some 
cases from 98 per cent to 30 per cent. 

A third fact developed by the testi- 
mony was that Negroes were compe- 
tent not only to hold the jobs which 
they now have but also for promotion 
to higher jobs. For example, when 
diesel engines were put on the roads 
Negroes in several cases got together 
and formed classes at their own ex- 
pense to learn how to handle the new 
mechanism, and a few were actually 
made diesel engine helpers. Moreover, 
testimony indicated that under excep- 
tional circumstances Negro firemen 
had served temporarily as engineers. 
In the case of dining-car service, it 
was shown that a number of Negroes 
had been running-in-charge, perform- 
ing with satisfaction all of the duties 
of steward. And a considerable num- 
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ber of Negroes had served as porter- 
brakemen, thus performing all the 
services of brakemen. Testimony de- 
veloped one extreme case of a young 
Negro now in the air service as a flight 
instructor who was refused employ- 
ment as brakeman by the New York 
Central, although he had two years 
experience as porter-brakeman and a 
B.S. degree and one and a half years 
in law school. 

A fourth fact developed by the 
testimony was that bias against Ne- 
groes obtained not only on roads op- 
erating primarily in the South, but on 
those operating primarily in the North 
as well, indicating that the problem 
is national rather than sectional. The 
fact of the matter is that, if anything, 
railroads operating primarily in the 
North and West have given Negroes 
less of an opportunity for skilled em- 
ployment than those operating in the 
border states and the South. 

A fifth fact brought out by the 
detailed testimony was that there was 
an actual shortage of skilled workers 
in many categories, although qualified 
Negroes were available in the very 
categories in which the alleged short- 
ages were said to exist. Moreover, it 
was also developed that the railroads’ 
policies and practices necessitated the 
employment of untrained or under- 
trained white men to fill jobs which 
could be filled by competent Negroes, 
if racial bias did not obtain. The 
Counsel for the Southern Railroad, 
speaking for the majority of the rail- 
roads at the hearing, read a statement 
which in substance admitted the 
charges in general but defended the 
practices on the following grounds: 
The majority of the railroads repre- 
sented, certainly those which were 
party to the Southeastern carriers 
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agreement, operate in the Southern 
states which have customs and laws 
defining the place and status of the 
Negro. To employ and promote Ne- 
groes without discrimination would 
not only violate the Southeastern 
agreement but would contravene the 
customs of these states and cause 
racial friction and disrupt the service 
of the railroads, to the detriment of 
the war effort. A few of the railroads 
went even further in their written an- 
swers to the charges, as for example, 
in the case of the L & N which ob- 
served that “The employment policies 
of the L & N are in accordance with 
the social and legal solutions the South 
has worked out for delicate racial 
problems and we insist that FEPC has 
no jurisdiction in the matter... .” 

In rebuttal to this argument Counsel 
for FEPC put on the stand, F. N. 
Myers, a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, who testified 
that the NMU had eliminated all dis- 
crimination in its employment policy 
and that despite the fact that they 
operate ships out of a dozen Southern 
ports, they have had no disruption 
of service because of such a policy. 
If anything, Mr. Myers observed, 
there has been increased efficiency be- 
cause they can use all available 
trained men. In addition, more em- 
phasis might have been given to the 
point that similar rationalizations 
were given by big war manufacturers 
at the first hearings held by FEPC, 
but since complying with FEPC’s 
order to cease discrimination little or 
no trouble has resulted because of 
changed employment practices. 

We have no way of knowing how 
typical such practices are in other 
industries. We suspect that these prac- 
tices are not at all abnormal. We do 


know that they obtain in many mu- 
nicipal public utilities companies and 
certain Government agencies, as for 
example, the Capital Transit Com- 
pany in Washington, D.C., and most 
unfortunately the U. S. Navy. The 
Navy has decreed that only white 
men shall be commissioned officers 
and only white women shall be 
WAVES; and on no more reasonable 
nor valid grounds than the railroads 
give. What is even worse, since the 
Navy has had to resort to the draft 
for recruits Negroes have been put 
into the Navy against their expressed 
desire. It will be interesting to see 
what FEPC will do about discrimina- 
tion by the railroads when one of the 
branches of our armed services is just 
as guilty. 

I was very much interested in 
reading the Washington newspapers 
on the hearings. On the whole, while 
they did not give as much space as 
one would have liked, they were gen- 
erally sympathetic with the purposes 
of the hearings and in general wished 
them well. There was one exception, 
however, in the column of Frank R. 
Kent which appears in the Washing- 
ton Star. Mr. Kent, who obviously 
did not attend the hearings nor obtain 
a true version of what went on, de- 
voted his column of September 22 
to the hearings, elaborating the 
theme: this is a “poor time to press 
issue.” “It does seem,” says Mr. Kent, 
“that this is a poor time needlessly 
to stir up class conflict and race 
hatred. . . . It takes no particular in- 
sight to realize that any serious effort 
to force a change in the situation 
would result in trouble of a serious 
kind. . . . But . . . aside from the 
merits of the matter and regardless of 
whether discrimination exists, the 
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timing of these charges and hearings 
is pretty bad... .” 

If Mr. Kent had attended the hear- 
ings, he would have been convinced of 
several inescapable conclusions. First, 
he would have been impressed, as I 
was, with the facts which were pre- 
sented demonstrating actual shortages 
of skilled workers in the fields from 
which Negroes with skill were being 
excluded. Second, he would have been 
convinced in light of the evidence 
presented by the Committee’s Counsel 
that to save America’s moral and 
political influence in the world, it was 
necessary that something be done 
about this situation now; that we can 
not afford to continue to furnish ma- 
terial for the Axis propaganda ma- 
chine which is likely to result in our 
losing the peace even if we do win the 
war. Third, he would have been con- 
vinced that the experience of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, as well as of 
certain war industries which have 
made attempts to correct this evil 
now, indicates that correction of such 
an evil need not “result in trouble of 
a serious kind.” 

Naturally, it is more in the realm of 
prophecy than scientific prediction as 
to what the FEPC can or will do 
about the issues and facts it has be- 
fore it. If something is attempted, the 
labor unions, who are more to be 
blamed than the owners, will disrupt 
transportation. There is no doubt that 
the Committee does have a difficult 
task—but it is not impossible, as the 
results of previous hearings have 
shown; and one must be a confirmed 
cynic to believe that no good can 
come from such hearings in a democ- 
racy even in wartime. 

To me, one of the most important 


results of these hearings, besides the 
fact that they provide an opportunity 
for an oppressed minority to be heard, 
is the fact that they reduce the race 
problem to its lowest terms. Negro 
workers are being denied economic 
equality—equal opportunity for em- 
ployment and promotion without re- 
gard to race. The railroads answer 
that they cannot give Negroes eco- 
nomic equality, because they cannot 
have economic equality without social 
equality, and our “civilization” will 
not stand for social equality. Ignoring 
the obvious sophistry, that you cannot 
have economic equality without social 
equality, and the assertion about what 
our civilization won’t stand for, it is 
particularly important for the public 
in general and Negroes in particular 
to realize that the race problem is pri- 
marily economic, although it does 
have social and political aspects. Thus 
it is important that our main attack 
upon the problem should be made 
from the economic angle. This is the 
primary significance, to me, of the 
FEPC. 

Finally, as we intimated above, 
these hearings have demonstrated that 
the race problem is national rather 
than sectional. There was found just 
as much, in many cases more, denial 
of economic equality to Negroes in the 
North and West as was found in the 
South. The repeated assertion that the 
race problem is a Southern “local” 
problem just is not, and it is not going 
to be solved on any such false assump- 
tion. This is another reason why the 
FEPC is significant; it is a national 
rather than a sectional agency and 
treats the race problem accordingly. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Survival and Function of the Negro 
College in a Changing Social Order 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN 


We are engaged in total war. Total 
war implies that all social institu- 
tions, including education at all levels, 
have an indispensable contribution to 
make toward winning the war. 

The Negro college is sharing, along 
with other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, in practically all efforts and con- 
tributions toward final victory. Re- 
cent studies by Davis, Branson, Evans 
and Patterson summarize the contri- 
butions of the Negro college and of Ne- 
gro higher education to various phases 
of the war effort. But while the pri- 
mary problem is, of course, winning 
the war, it is equally important to 
win the peace, and it is expected that 
all Negro colleges and universities, 
whether publicly or privately con- 
trolled, will have a vision of their re- 
sponsibilities in both the present con- 
flict and the post-war social order. 

There are those who argue that the 
future is hopelessly unpredictable and 
that any attempt at post-war plan- 
ning constitutes unwarranted diver- 
sion of energy from the war effort. 
It is granted that in these times of 


*xReference is made to the following ar- 
ticles appearing in the Yearbook of the 
JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation, Volume XI, 
Number 3, July 1942: John W. Davis, 
“Current Changes in Negro Higher Educa- 
tion to Meet the Immediate War Emer- 
ency,” pp. 292-96; Herman Branson, “The 
Ole of the Negro College in the Prepara- 
tion of Technical Personnel for the War Ef- 
fort,” pp. 297-303; James C. Evans, “The 
Contribution of Negro Higher Education to 
the War Effort,” pp. 304-13, and Frederick 
D. Patterson, “Negro Higher Education’s 
Contribution to the War Effort From the 
Point of View of Agriculture,” pp. 314-21. 


national emergency the war effort and 
maintenance of morale must have first 
claim on all institutions of American 
life, but there is evidence also that the 
national Government and other agen- 
cies are cognizant of the necessity for 
post-war planning and. are at work al- 
ready on large scale projects of re- 
search and machinery to cope with 
impending post-war social and eco- 
nomic problems.? And in keeping with 
the national trend, planning for post- 
war educational reconstruction, in 
general, is already under way.* 

The unique position and peculiar 
function of the Negro college in the 


2 See the following publications of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board: Post War 
Planning, September 1942, and Post War 
Agenda, November 1942. 

Carter V. Good, “Educational Recon- 
struction in the United States,” Educational 
Record, 23:140-65, Ja 1942. 

W. F. Russell, “Post-War Education,” 
Teachers College Record, 43:521-31, Ap 
1942. 

H. Elias, “Education of the Post-War 
Generations,” School Review, 50:504-11, S 
1942. 

“Looking Toward Educational Recon- 
struction After the War,” School and So- 
ciety, 54:70-1, Ag 2, 1941. 

“After War Educational Reconstruction,” 
Journal of National Education Association, 
30 :265-266, D 1941. 

Isaiah Bowman, “Higher Education Faces 
the Future,” Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, 28 :44-50, Mr 1942. 

“Youth and Post-War Reconstruction,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 15:509-69, 
My 1942. 

Youth and the Future, American Council 
on Education, Washington, 1942, pp. 296. 

8 . Briggs, “Cassandra Speaks,” "School 
and Society, 55:141-49, February 7, 1942. 

“Educational Planning a Matter of Major 
Importance at Meeting of Educators 
Throughout the Nation,” Education for Vic- 
tory, 1:4, Je 15, 1942. 
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American educational system neces- 
sitates and demands careful planning 
for its post-war reconstruction. It will 
face problems of existence, readjust- 
ment, and reorganization which no 
other American institution will face. 
It must find ways and means of keep- 
ing alive and serving a minority ra- 
cial group which, in many instances, 
must be re-educated, re-employed, and 
re-adjusted after the war. It must help 
to bridge the gap between pre-war 
society with its evils and foibles and 
post-war society as envisaged in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Any discussion of the repercussions 
of peace upon the Negro college and 
its function in post-war society must 
take into account also the effects of 
the impact of the present conflict upon 
Negro higher education. Great inroads 
have been made already into the dis- 
integrating barrier between “town and 
gown” so far as the Negro college is 
concerned. Many of the basic assump- 
tions of higher education for the Ne- 
gro have been challenged, and there is 
evidence of need for re-thinking about 
many aspects of the way of life with 
which we have been and are now fa- 
miliar. 

The present conflict has focused at- 
tention upon many deficiencies and 
problems growing out of our past way 
of life. Approximately four hundred 
out of every thousand Negroes have 
been rejected because of their inabil- 
ity to meet army physical and educa- 
tional requirements. And approxi- 
mately thirteen per cent, or more, of 
these have been rejected because of 
health deficiencies, primarily syphilis. 
The dearth of skilled workers in many 
vocational areas has been appalling. 
Inadequate facilities for teaching sci- 


ence and technical courses have made 
it difficult for Negroes to take full ad- 
vantage of vocational opportunities. 
To these must be added problems 
growing out of home life, citizenship, 
recreation, character and equality. 

The Negro college thus faces a dual 
function. It must correct many pre- 
war deficiencies as revealed by the 
present conflict and be prepared to 
cope with new post-war problems aris- 
ing as a result of the effects of the im- 
pact of the war upon our former and 
present way of life. 

The problems which the Negro col- 
lege faces as a result of the impact 
of the war are many and varied. In 
response to a questionnaire survey, 
Negro college presidents have listed 
the following as major effects of the 
impact of the war upon their institu- 
tions: 


1. The decrease in male enrollment as a 
result of Selective Service and accept- 
ance of employment in defense and war 
industries by male students. 

2. Budget difficulties and uncertainty of 
adequate financial support resulting 
from decreases in students’ fees, decline 
of revenue from gifts and other philan- 
thropic sources, and failure of state 
legislatures to increase appropriations. 

3. Lowering of morale among male stu- 
dents expecting to enter the Armed 
Services and unrest among students 
generally. 

_ 4. Staff difficulties and faculty changes 
due to acceptance of government and 
defense positions and entrances into 
the Armed Services. 

5. Curriculum revisions and adjustments 
to meet the demands of the war situ- 
ation. 

6. Aggravated social problems, particu- 
larly in colleges near Army training 
centers," 


“For a factual statement concerning the 
effects that the impact of the war has had 
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The extent of the seriousness of the 
losses in male students is reflected in 
a further analysis of the statements 
submitted by Negro college presidents. 
Typical are: “There has been a sharp 
decrease in our male enrollment,” 
“Our boys have been reduced to the 
ratio of seven to one,” “Our male en- 
rollment has been practically de- 
pleted,” “Our male enrollment will 
drop to about thirty during the third 
quarter,” and, “Our male enrollment is 
off more than seventy per cent and is 
still decreasing.” 

It is also significant that as a re- 
sult of the decrease in male enroll- 
ment, the student population of most 
colleges is below that of 1941-42. Col- 
lege presidents report that such de- 
creases range from eleven to more 
than forty per cent. The taking over 
of some colleges by the War Man- 
power Commission and the Army, the 
elimination of student NYA and other 
forms of aid, and the possibility that 
opportunities for employment will 
continue to increase for some time will 
reduce still further the already dimin- 
ishing Negro college enrollment, and 
the extent to which they will recover 
in post-war years cannot be approxi- 





and may have upon Negro colleges, the 
presidents of 75 Negro colleges were asked 
to make statements or give evidences of the 
effects of the impact of the war upon their 
institutions, and to give their opinion, based 
on such facts as were available in regard 
to the following questions: (1) What likely 
are to be some of the permanent effects of 
the impact that the war may have upon 
Negro colleges generally? (2) What likely is 
to be the future of the Negro private col- 
lege? Church-Related Colleges? Small state 
college? (3) What likely is to be the rdéle of 
the Negro Liberal Arts College after the 
war? Negro Church-Related College? Negro 
Teacher-Training College? Negro Vocation- 
al College? Forty-one presidents responded 
and their statements will serve as supporting 
contributions of this paper. 


mated with any degree of certainty. 

Financial problems are nothing new 
to Negro colleges. There is abundant 
evidence already that the Negro col- 
lege, whether public or private, lacks 
sufficient income to carry on a reason- 
ably adequate program of higher edu- 
cation. And one of the present effects 
of the impact of the war upon Negro 
higher education, and one of the great 
problems of post-war organization is 
that of organizing and adjusting the 
bases of financing to meet the chal- 
lenge of changed social and economic 
conditions. 

Inroads upon American philan- 
thropy under the impact of the total 
war effort are already noticeable. 
Many privately endowed colleges and 
universities have already felt the im- 
pact of the war upon their financial 
resources and have been hit hard by 
the falling off of their income from 
students’ fees, invested funds, and de- 
creases in gifts and grants for current 
expenses. Increased taxation to finance 
the war, decreases in the rate of re- 
turn on invested funds, the high rate 
of taxation on inheritances, and the 
rate of taxation on incomes are all 
closely linked to the future of private 
benefactions. To these must be added 
the decreases in income resulting from 
the gradual liquidation of the General 
Education Board and the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund, both of which have been 
great contributors to the support of 
Negro education. 

The newer income taxes which reach 
down into the lower income brackets, 
sharply increasing the amounts to be 
paid by persons earning less than five 
thousand dollars annually, will seri- 
ously affect the Negro college, for it 
has been this group which has always 
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been the bulwark of American philan- 
thropy. In fact, there is real danger 
that the war and post-war develop- 
ments may dry up the sources of phi- 
lanthropy to Negro colleges altogether. 

In 1940-41 private gifts and grants 
for current expenses increased 32.0 per 
cent among publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, but only 0.4 per cent among 
those of private control.’ And accord- 
ing to Jones, “Gifts to smaller col- 
leges, universities, and secondary 
schools are decreasing steadily.’ 
While figures for the current year are 
not available, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the decline in gifts to in- 
stitutions of higher education which 
began in 1937 is continuing. The small 
college has shared disproportionately 
in this general decline, and the plight 
of the Negro college has been even 
more dismal. For example, endow- 
ment earnings for privately controlled 
colleges for whites increased in 1940- 
41 by 1.4 per cent over 1939-40 as 
compared with a decrease of 0.7 per 
cent for Negro colleges. Private gifts 
and grants increased 0.6 per cent for 
white colleges, but decreased 3.1 per 
cent in Negro colleges.’ These facts are 
significant and the implications are 
obvious. 

Commenting on this phase of the 
situation, it is significant indeed that 
a majority of Negro college presidents 
believe that among the permanent 
efforts of the impact of the war upon 
Negro colleges will be the “Closing of 
many small Negro private institu- 

* United States Office of Education, Pre- 
liminary sampling Report on “College In- 
come and Expenditures 1940-41,” Circular 
No. 207, page 6. 

*Yearbook of American Philanthropy— 
1941-42, John Price Jones, Editor, page 243. 


"United States Office of Education, op. 
cit., page 5. 


tions.” Others believe that many of 
these colleges “Will be reduced to a 
new low financially, accompanied by 
a wholesale reduction of activities and 
services.” The possibility, too, that 
states will add to their taxable assets 
now free and untaxed private college 
property, thus adding a new financial 
problem to already over-burdened fi- 
nancial resources of Negro private col- 
leges and universities, cannot be over- 
looked. 

The financial problem of church- 
related colleges is somewhat similar 
to that of other private institutions. 
However, the future prospects of the 
denominational institutions of higher 
education are brighter than one would 
suspect during these times. In fact, 
presidents of some Negro church-re- 
lated institutions are more than opti- 
mistic about their chances of survival 
and function in the post-war world. 
According to the president of one well 
known church-related college, “Dona- 
tions during 1941-42 increased 500 per 
cent over those of six years ago.” 
Another states that, “The future of 
our college is particularly bright. We 
get our support from the masses of 
the people and now that money is 
more freely circulated we are receiving 
larger support.” And a third thinks 
that “Church-related colleges will 
come into a larger place in public 
thinking; the state-owned college, 
non-Christian, or neutral in their re- 
ligious impact upon life, will not suf- 
fice in the minds of serious parents 
after the war.” It would seem, then, 
that the general consensus of opinion, 
as expressed by the presidents of such 
institutions, is that the Negro church- 
related college will more nearly realize 
its function in society and make even 
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larger contributions in the post-war 
era. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the income of church-related col- 
leges will be kept up only by securing 
support from additional church con- 
gregations. If the memberships are 
sufficiently large to yield the neces- 
sary revenue, the church-related col- 
lege will survive the present conflict. 
At present there is a great re-birth of 
religion and church memberships are 
soaring to unprecedented heights. How 
long this trend will continue is a mat- 
ter of some speculation. Too, it must 
be taken into account that increased 
tax burdens and compulsory savings 
will sharply reduce the amount of cash 
available for purposes other than pro- 
vision of the necessities of life and 
there may be serious decreases in con- 
tributions toward the support of 
church-related institutions. At the 
present time only one or two de- 
nominational colleges have revenue 
enough, or receive enough support 
from church sources to support a 
standard college program, and atten- 
tion must be focused on the possibility 
that because of inadequate financial 
support many denominations may be 
forced to consolidate their colleges 
into fewer and more vital units, or 
face the possibility of abandonment 
of some institutions. Whatever the 
outcome, one thing is certain, if the 
Negro church-related college is to sur- 
vive, every effort must be made to re- 
organize its program so that it can and 
will make optimum contributions to 
the new post-war social order. 

The present trend in financial sup- 
port is strongly in favor of the tax- 
supported institutions. Appropriations 
for Negro public institutions increased 


4.9 per cent in 1940-41 and more than 
5.0 per cent in 1941-42. With refer- 
ence to the future of Negro state col- 
leges there is wide diversity of opinion 
among Negro college presidents. The 
general feeling is that from a financial 
point of view state colleges are rela- 
tively secure. On the optimistic side 
are those who hold the opinion that 
“there will be increasing state support 
with consequent growth and develop- 
ment of plants, staffs and curricula. 
On the pessimistic side are those who 
state that “The small Negro state col- 
lege must be greatly improved or will 
so suffer by comparison that it will be 
forced out of business.” 

While it is granted that state insti- 
tutions will survive and fare better 
than private or church-related institu- 
tions, there exist the possibility of con- 
solidations, conversions into techno- 
logical schools, and major revisions 
and alterations of curricula offerings. 
They, too, however, will feel the im- 
pact of the holocaust on their finances, 
and will face the pressure of post-war 
economy measures, as legislatures and 
appropriation committees of state 
governments begin to seek ways and 
means of balancing their budgets and 
as states reduce their taxes to com- 
pensate for heavier Federal obliga- 
tions. Already in some quarters budg- 
ets, both state and national, are be- 
ing eyed for cutting in post-war econ- 
omy adjustments. It is clear, then, 
that the Negro state college faces a 
new and potent danger in this regard. 

In contrast to the situation which 
prevailed during World War I, when 
American incomes were swelled by 
sales to European nations at war, 
there is not so much opportunity for 
amassing large profits as most of our 
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present dealings are on a reciprocal 
trade agreement, or lend-lease basis. 
Our national debt which was small in 
1914, amounting to only 12 billion dol- 
lars at the close of the war in 1918, 
will pass the staggering sum of over 
100 billion dollars by the end of the 
present fiscal year. The tax burden for 
the fiscal year ending June 1942 to- 
taled more than 22 billion dollars as 
compared with slightly more than 2 
billion in 1914. Drastic taxation to 
help finance the war effort is calcu- 
lated to draw heavily not only upon 
war industries and individual salaries, 
taking about twenty per cent of the 
national income as compared with 
slightly more than six per cent in the 
first World War, but will become even 
heavier in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the present con- 
flict. Implications are that there will 
be rigid, if not complete totalitarian 
control of our post-war economy. 

The support of state institutions is 
linked directly to state governments, 
and both are related directly and in- 
directly to Federal resources. It is ap- 
parent, then, that appropriations for 
Negro higher education will be af- 
fected favorably or unfavorably by 
state and national post-war condi- 
tions, and there must be careful plan- 
ning and vigilance now, lest by neg- 
lect, default, and a sense of false 
security we fail to capitalize upon the 
now rising tide and spirit of adven- 
ture which will not permeate the post- 
war world. 

For the most part adjustments of 
curricula to the war effort have been 
made already by Negro colleges. Ne- 
gro institutions of higher learning have 
intensified their emphasis on courses 
that have direct defense training 


value. New courses have been intro- 
duced and old ones modified in order 
that students might gain experience in 
civilian defense activities, training in 
war industries and war work, in co- 
operative community projects, and 
even in preparation for service in the 
Armed Services. 

The extent to which these changes 
will become permanent, or to which 
they should be retained during the 
critical years immediately following 
the war, are problems that must con- 
cern the Negro college. One thing is 
certain, there will be problems—prob- 
lems of curricula adjustments, adjust- 
ing faculty loads, re-introducing 
democracy in education, teaching 
citizenship to a minority group, im- 
proving the quality of instruction, 
vitalizing the curriculum, making edu- 
cation more practical, establishing 
public relations programs, improve- 
ment of race relations, increasing co- 
operation between colleges, secondary 
and elementary schools, improving oc- 
cupational effectiveness, development 
of educational purposes, and establish- 
ment of guidance programs and serv- 
ices. 

That trained personnel can be 
found to adequately staff the faculties 
of Negro colleges cannot be guaran- 
teed. Already serious shortages exist 
in some areas, particularly the scien- 
tific and technological fields. There is 
no abundance of trained personnel ad- 
ministrators, guidance specialists, so- 
cial workers, nutrition experts, psy- 
chiatrists, or morale workers, and 
there will be great need for such as 
Negro higher education readjusts itself 
in the post-war world. 

The full effect of the impact of the 
war upon institutions of higher edu- 
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cation for Negroes is a complexity of 
great concern. There is by no means 
enough evidence yet to predict with 
certainty the total impact of the war 
upon Negro colleges and universities, 
or whether the larger effects of totali- 
tarian warfare will be relatively tran- 
sient or whether relatively permanent. 
But in order to bridge the transition 
to peace at the end of this conflict, in 
order to salvage the values accruing 
from the war effort—interest and 
loyalty to democratic ideals, discipline 
of personal lives, increased coopera- 
tion and volunteer service, the spirit 
of adventure versus the desire for se- 
curity and a life of ease, a re-birth of 
religious emphasis and faith, frugality 
versus waste, and others—there is ur- 
gent need for post-war planning now. 

The Negro college has survived all 
other wars. That many of them will 
not survive the present conflict is more 
than mere conjecture. The truth of the 
matter is, this is not just another war. 
It is a social revolution. And the tran- 
sition from peace-time function of pre- 
war days to programs and systems of 
war-time education is no guarantee 
that many Negro colleges will not 
close their doors at the end of the 
present conflict. 

Education, and Negro higher edu- 
cation in particular, is bound up with 
human values. And to develop human 
resources most effectively any system 
of higher education will need adequate 
financial support and organization. 
The education of Negroes, whether 
publicly or privately controlled, has 
always been fraught with issues, with 
problems and with conflicts as to ade- 
quate financial support. And while it 
may be assumed that the continued 
existence of publicly supported higher 


education for Negroes is in some form 
relatively certain, in that state sup- 
ported schools will continue to rely 
on taxation for their revenue, realism 
leads and compels us to accept the 
conclusion that fundamental social 
and economic changes are taking place 
and that the task of survival of the 
Negro college in the post-war world 
will be profoundly altered and affected 
by the circumstances, conditions and 
changes resulting from the economic 
and social impacts of the war. 

No one can now tell what will hap- 
pen to present endowments of private 
colleges for Negroes. On the basis of 
present implications and trends, how- 
ever, it can be assumed with some 
degree of certainty that there will be 
no increase in gifts to Negro private 
colleges and universities, either by 
foundations or private benefactors. 
And without endowments and philan- 
thropy there can be no expansion of 
private college facilities in an age 
when greater social utility and effec- 
tiveness will be demanded. There is no 
guarantee that the Negro church- 
related college will survive. But as- 
suming that the better church-related 
colleges and the stronger private insti- 
tutions will survive along with the 
state-supported institutions, what will 
be their function when the work of the 
nation will be geared to the problems 
and responsibilities of reconstruction 
of a democratic post-war world? 

Since the beginning of the Second 
World War, many significant changes 
have taken place in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political orders. The 
changes that have taken place have 
struck with lightning force against tra- 
ditional social and economic institu- 
tions, and the pattern of thought and 
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ideals evolved in the Western World 
during the past quarter of a century. 
No man would attempt to predict 
where these changes are leading us, or 
what the world will resemble after 
their full impact will have been felt, 
but it is certain that some principles 
of thought and action need be formu- 
lated which, although tentative in 
character, will enable us to cope with 
the impending chaos. 

The new society to which these 
changes are leading us might best be 
understood in the light of the system 
which we desire it to supplant—that 
class-hatred and race-hatred will be 
de-emphasized; that from the altered 
economic life will come a different 
sort of internationalism broad in scope 
and noble in purpose; that we shall be 
led into a clearer idea of national in- 
terest and a fairer distribution of the 
national wealth; that the common 
struggle for the preservation of our 
“democratic way of life” will result in 
increased opportunities for all mi- 
nority groups; that the principles of 
equality and justice upon which our 
government was founded shall be 
practiced as well as preached. One 
thing is certain, whatever the social 
consequences, they will be widespread 
and severe. We may expect changes in 
our “way of living” that will put an 
entirely different light on our social, 
economic, and political life, for the 
whole effort of our government will 
be toward a peaceful coordination of 
all the nation’s resources, human as 
well as material. 

Education, as history proves it has 
always done, follows rather than leads 
social change. This makes it difficult 
for anyone to predict with any degree 
of certainty the réle of the school and 


the educative process in the ever ap- 
proaching new social order. But that 
the educative process has an important 
part to play in bringing about the 
transition from the old to the new 
order cannot be denied by any clear 
thinking individual. If readjustments 
are to be made peacefully and without 
bloody revolution, it is important that 
we have an integrated and cooperative 
program of socio-economic-civic edu- 
cation that will supplement our na- 
tional planning and effort. 

It is nothing new to attempt to give 
a prophetic view of the function of 
education and educational techniques. 
And it is not surprising that the exi- 
gencies of our present-day world so- 
cial and economic confusion have 
given rise to an avalanche of critical 
comment on all phases of the educa- 
tive process and its procedures and 
functions. Every thoughtful person 
will agree that there is dire need for 
serious and honest review of our edu- 
cational practices and _ procedures; 
that there must be a re-interpretation 
of the function of the educative proc- 
ess, and a re-evaluation of the goals 
to be achieved; and that changes 
should, and must be made as the oc- 
casion demands. There are evidences 
everywhere that we need a new phi- 
losophy of education in keeping with 
the changes of the times. 

The Negro colleges will undoubted- 
ly play a big réle in this transition to 
the new society, and its importance 
for Negroes needs special emphasis. 
While turning out mentally alert stu- 
dents, the Negro college has gradu- 
ated far too many students who are 
unaware of the social, economic, and 
political processes going on among 
and around them, and the people of 
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their environment and the world at 
large. They are without adequate 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
society in which they must live and 
work. They are ignorant of possible 
social and economic consequences like- 
ly to result from the aftermath of a 
war-torn world. Their eyes are dim to 
social and economic implications and 
trends now fast becoming actualities 
and realities. And the Negro college 
seems to be a “sleeping giant” with 
latent potentialities and possibilities. 

While the Negro liberal arts college 
is not a vocational school, and as such 
does not pretend to train for specific 
occupations, it should, however, pro- 
vide an opportunity for the individual 
to study himself in relation to the 
world in which he must live, and to 
the thing he hopes to do. Its function 
should and must be directed toward 
making better citizens culturally— 
citizens who will be conscious of citi- 
zenship responsibilities, obligations 
and opportunities in a democratic 
world. As the center of democratic 
living, it must be concerned with both 
the racial and interracial fields. It 
must be the center for the study of 
American culture and the special con- 
tributions of Negroes to that culture. 
It must step beyond the cloistered con- 
fines of the classroom, assume social 
responsibility, and “become effective 
catalytic agents in community recon- 
struction.” Finally, it must exert even 
stronger influence in the training of 
individuals for community, regional, 
and national leadership. 

Negro teacher-training institutions 
can no longer be so called or deter- 
mined by what they propose to do; 
nor can they be characterized by pro- 
grams of studies, curriculums, or 


courses per se. Cessation of hostilities 
will, in all probability, bring a pleth- 
ora of teachers. This suggests that 
there must be emphasis upon quality 
rather than quantity in preparation 
for the post-war world. The true meas- 
ure of their worth, the criterion of the 
value to society of teacher-training 
institutions must be the quality of 
their product. Not only must there be 
greater selection of student bodies, but 
instruction must be more thorough and 
college programs must be expanded to 
include more community leadership in 
developing enriched programs of com- 
munity services. Too, there must be 
strong emphasis upon adult and nur- 
sery school education and extra- 
school interests and activities if teach- 
ers are to be equipped to render vital 
and effective community service. And 
above all, the Negro teacher-training 
institution must seek to condition the 
thinking and acting of future teachers 
to the end that there will be de- 
veloped a politically, economically, 
socially and educationally conscious- 
minded Negro leadership. 

The high attainment in invention, 
machinery, and science, and the ever 
increasing expansion of our national 
defense program have made room for 
engineers, draftsmen, industrial chem- 
ists, inventors, skilled mechanics, and 
workers in all trades and industries 
—hence a new challenge to the Negro 
vocational college. If we are to face 
an even greater competitive economy, 
and if the Negro working classes are 
to be protected, we must have special- 
ists in labor legislation, in labor prob- 
lems of all kinds, statisticians and 
economists. In addition to the oppor- 
tunities for employment in industrial 
occupations there is need for trained 
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workers in service occupations. People 
are needed to work with people as 
well as to work with things. With the 
increase in production will come a 
corresponding increase in distribution 
and there will be opportunities for 
advertisers, marketing experts, sales- 
men, statisticians, and clerks. The so- 
cialistic experiments of the govern- 
ment, especially in community plan- 
ning and housing, present definite pos- 
sibilities for Negro students. We need 
housing managers, city planning ex- 
perts, landscape artists, and workers 
for the many new types of employ- 
ment which will come in the wake of 
these important Government experi- 
ments in social planning and social 
education. Recent social legislation, 
and continued progress in humani- 
tarianism will demand more health 
education workers, probation officers, 
child specialists, psychologists, farm 
and home demonstration agents, voca- 
tional guidance experts, and social 
workers of various kinds. There is 
need also for publicists, researchists, 
authors and columnists. As a conse- 
quence of increased leisure time there 
will be time for art, supervised recrea- 
tion, literature, music, interior deco- 
rating, and an opportunity for fuller 
individualized expression. 

But no matter how much culture 
or academic attainment one may have 
acquired in school, and no matter how 
thoroughly one may be grounded 
in a particular vocation, it is still 
true that the cardinal virtues are the 
most necessary possessions for suc- 
cessful living at any time. Of neces- 
sity, then, more attention must be 
paid by the Negro college to charac- 
ter training. Akin to this is that in- 
describable quality called personality, 


an essential factor in success, and the 
absence of which often leads to social 
unfitness. Whatever may be our aca- 
demic and philosophic view of educa- 
tion, the fact remains that person- 
ality and character play an important 
role in individual adjustment and suc- 
cessful living, and the Negro college 
must seek to develop the same in its 
product. 

Hence, the Negro college cannot be 
interested in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge as an end in itself. It is a fallacy 
to assume that the function of the 
college is to train for thinking only. 
It must train for thinking, working, 
and living. As civilization moves for- 
ward, the Negro college will find many 
practical opportunities for more in- 
struction in sociology, economics, and 
other branches of knowledge and in- 
dustry essential to successful living in 
the fast evolving new social, economic 
and political orders. But it is not 
enough to study social philosophy. We 
cannot escape the necessity for the 
study of social and economic theory 
deduced from objective analysis of 
social and economic data. 

In these times—and truly these are 
peculiar times—unparalleled oppor- 
tunities are open to the Negro college. 
In these times of testing, times of 
reckoning, times of adversity, times of 
planning, nevertheless, times of great 
opportunity, the Negro college must 
fight. There is no alternative if it is to 
live and function effectively. It must 
not seek to conform but to transform. 
It must help to expose the evils and 
foibles as well as the goods of his- 
torical and contemporary society. It 
must not only analyze the needs and 
deficiencies of the present social set- 
up, but must seek to develop skills, 
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habits, and aptitudes which will be 
used to correct undesirable features of 
the social system. It must attack basic 
social and economic problems. It must 
be a place for self-culture, edification, 
and vision, not a sanctum for the 
privileged few. It cannot retreat or 
compromise. It can be neither ascetic 
nor worldly. It must be prophetic. 

This implies a type of training that 
will be concerned with ideals, habits 
and skills which will equip the college 
graduate to gear into contemporary 
life so as to direct the social process. 
It implies. a type of training that will 
create in the college graduate the abil- 
ity to be in the struggle, and at the 
same time to rise above it. It implies 
a type of offering that will be con- 
ceived in terms of the society into 
which the college product will go after 
graduation, and in terms of the new 
society which the product will help 
to build. 

A no less important function of the 
Negro college is to meet the demo- 
cratic needs of society. The education 
it imparts must produce definite social 
values in terms of better citizenship. 
Democracy demands of its citizens a 
high degree of intelligence and charac- 
ter. And if democracy is to survive, 
and function adequately, there is need 
for the Negro college to emphasize its 
positive aspects, and become a living 
symbol of democratic ideals, prin- 
ciples, and practices. Unfortunately, 
democracy is taken too much for 
granted by the Negro college. De- 
mocracy does not consist primarily in 
ideals, privileges, rights and oppor- 
tunities that are acquired outside the 


college walls. It is too much to assume 
and expect society to train the college 
graduate for democratic living. The 
requirements for democratic living call 
for a vastly improved program of 
citizenship training than now seems 
evident in the Negro college. Oppor- 
tunities in which to participate in po- 
litical activities are generally lacking. 
Politics in most instances is considered 
as something distinct and apart from 
college and everyday life. The Negro 
student must be trained to analyze 
and diagnose social and political prob- 
lems, and to take the initiative and 
responsibility for developing goals and 
programs of action. Such training must 
be realistic so as to make each par- 
ticipant intelligent about the needs of 
contemporary life as well as guide him 
into the development of social, eco- 
nomic, and political processes by 
which these needs can be met. The 
Negro college must be concerned with 
understanding the nature of the world 
we now have in order that we may 
know how and where improvements 
are to be made. It must give that kind 
of basic and broad training subsumed 
under the names they bear—liberal 
arts, teacher-training, or vocational. 
We must have Negro colleges. So- 
ciety needs them. But they must be 
good colleges. In the face of the pres- 
ent world crisis they must teach Negro 
youth to choose wisely between the 
lesser and greater goods, and to know 
when to yield and when to fight. They 
must make clear the lessons which ex- 
perience teaches us now, and help de- 
termine what the future shall bring. 
Such is the task of the Negro college. 











Some Ideological Confusion Among 
Negro College Students 


MOZELL C. HILL ann THELMA D. ACKISS 


THE PROBLEM 


A pressing question of the moment, 
one which is being asked with ever- 
increasing insistence is: “What kind 
of a post-war world may we expect?” 
Materials enough to fill volumes are 
flooding the presses of the country on 
the subject, much of it written by 
individuals who are even now in the 
declining years of life and who have 
scant hope of exerting vital influence 
in whatever society there may be. 
Manifestly, our most realistic point of 
contact with the post-war world is 
through the persons who will have the 
privilege of making and shaping it— 
the young men and women who are 
on the very threshold of adulthood. If 
we can find out what they are think- 
ing, and especially where lie their 
most specific areas of mental conflict 
(in terms of social values), we may at 
least begin to understand some of the 
obstacles which they must overcome 
before they are qualified to assist in 
molding the world of tomorrow. 

Accordingly, we shall present here 
certain data dealing with the social 
understanding of 100 students in at- 
tendance at a Negro college in Okla- 
homa, Langston University. In so do- 
ing we have in view two major aims. 
We want to report on a set of Social 
Understanding tests given at this col- 
lege and to describe the ideological 
confusion which we have found to 
exist among our students. And we fur- 
ther expect to point out some of the 


implications arising from this confu- 
sion for teachers of the social sciences. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 
The Social Understanding Inventory 


used in this investigation is one of 
many such inventories employed by 
the Cooperative Study in General 
Education of the American Council 
on Education. The key to the inven- 
tory and the problems associated with 
its determination were worked out by 
the staff at the central office, aug- 
mented by the resident fellows of the 
cooperative study and several mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago 
who rendered judgments and furnished 
advice. 

The Inventory consists of 150 state- 
ments which Americans use contin- 
ually in general conversations. They 
express sentiments, therefore, which 
characterize our American way of life. 
In making up these statements aca- 
demic language was deliberately 
avoided and ordinary, “every-day” 
terminology used, since students gen- 
erally employ vernacular and also re- 
act to it as it is employed by their 
contemporaries. 


The staff includes Herbert Abraham, 
George Cronemeyer, Earl S. Johnson and 
Christine McGuire, all of the University of 
Chicago. For a complete description of the 
Social Understanding Inventory, see Staff 
News Letter of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education, Vols. 2-4, Nos, 12-1 re- 
spectively, American Council on Education 
—5835 Kimbark Avenue—Chicago, Ill. 
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The Inventory is a combined fact 
and student preference test although 
neither statements of fact nor of pref- 
erence are identified as such. It is left 
to the student to do what distinguish- 
ing he may, on the assumption that 
one must usually make decisions in 
situations where knowledge (the 
facts) and opinions (preferences) in- 
teract and are frequently indistin- 
guishable. 


(8) Our world is so chaotic that it is useless 
to try improving even one’s personal 
situation. 


(9) The tradition of the family and church 
have not changed, and are still adequate 


guides to the good life. 


The remainder of the statements 
have not been grouped but they, too, 
represent prevailing values expressed 
in American society and deal with 
such phenomena as the government in 




















Of the total of 150 statements in the business, economic fallacies, the 
TABLE I 
RESPONSES OF 100: COLLEGE STUDENTS AT LANGSTON UNIVERSITY ON 
THE SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING INVENTORY 
Sound Unsound Fact Preferences 
Students Score Score Error as Fact 
Freshmen (25) 22.8 y 2 he 27.8 §2.7 
Sophomores (25) 24.8 75.2 19.5 43.6 
Juniors (25) 26.8 73.2 18.7 49.8 
Seniors (25) 30.6 69.3 18.5 47.5 
Total (100) 2.2 | 78.7 21.1 48.4 








Inventory, 90 have been classified by 


the staff into nine groups of 10 state- 
ments each. They have identified these 


groups by the following topical sen- 
tences: 


(1) The basis of economic class conflict 
does not exist in America. 

(2) Everyone has the opportunity to im- 
prove his social position or to better his 
circumstances, as much as he really 
wants to. 

(3) It is immoral and generally harmful to 
interfere with “private enterprise.” 

(4) Private morality, t.c., having a good 
will and honorable intentions, is alone 
sufficient for social improvement. 

(5) Social control, rationally planned and 
extensive enough to cover the inter- 
dependent world, is either unnecessary 
or undesirable. 

(6) Capitalism is sanctioned by national 
law and the moral conscience. 

(7) Our nation is best, our wars are always 
just, and aliens are to be regarded with 
suspicion. 


“isms” and one concerning the Amer- 
ican Negro. . 
The responses of the 100 students 


were obtained for each statement in 
the Inventory with reference to: 


(1) “Sound score,” z.e., in agreement with 


the key. 

(2) “Unsound score” . . . 7.e., not in agree- 
ment with the key. 

(3) “Fact error’ . . . i.e., that part of the 


“unsound score” which records the stu- 
dent’s treatment of a false statement as 
true and a true statement as false. 
“Preference as fact” . . . t.e., that part 
of the “unsound score” which records 
the student’s treatment of his attitudi- 
nal preferences as facts. 


(4) 


’ 


GENERAL FINDINGS 
Table I shows the percentage of 
agreement (sound score) of the stu- 
dents tested with the key, or with the 
composite opinion of sponsors of the 
study as to what are generally the 
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proper responses to the questions pro- 
pounded in the Inventory. The per- 
centages of disagreement (unsound 
score), fact error, and preferences 
treated as fact are also given. It will 
be noted that the sound scores are 
relatively low, the errors of fact con- 
siderably high, as is the tendency of 
our students to treat their attitudinal 
preferences as facts. These percentage 
scores, however, are of small concern 
to us in the present study. We are 
much more anxious about the matter 
to which we shall presently turn our 
attention, namely, the actual confu- 
sion which exists in regard to some of 
the basic ideas and phenomena which 
are at the very heart of our American 
way of life. 

It was disconcerting, but at the 
same time revealing, to discover that 
democracy and the democratic process 
afforded the largest area of conflict 
among the students tested. Let us clar- 
ify this assertion by illustration. In 
connection with the statement “Dis- 
cussing social issues doesn’t help to 
solve them,” 48 per cent marked it as 
true or having a preference for the 
statement, 45 per cent considered it 
untrue or not preferring it, and 7 per 
cent said that none of the above cate- 
gories described their reaction to the 
statement. That means that there are 
55 per cent or a majority of our group 
who apparently do not recognize the 
efficacy of free discussion of social is- 
sues as an outstanding advantage of 
democracy. If they are aware that dis- 
cussion of social issues is a major tenet 
of democracy, at least 48 per cent can- 
not agree that it is advantageous. Con- 
sequently, in the estimation of about 
half of our group, we might well aban- 
don it. 


Certainly, such a climate of opin- 
ion is confused in terms of the demo- 
cratic values which we, the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, ad- 
vocate, and we shall attempt, at this 
point, to shed some illumination upon 
the factors responsible for this con- 
fusion. Perhaps the largest single in- 
fluential factor is the reality of minor- 
ity and segregated group status. In 
other words, the thinking of the stu- 
dents under consideration is largely 
subjective in terms of race. Another 
factor of much importance—and this 
is partially related to the first—is the 
low economic status of most of our 
students. Thus, to the poor and the 
proscribed, discussion of social issues 
seems quite futile and unavailing. 

There are, however, yet other ele- 
ments which must be included in the 
analysis. Fear of discussion of the so- 
cial issues which most concern them, 
is a part of the experience of the life 
pattern of most children reared in the 
South—especially those of the lower 
economic brackets. It is a fear which 
is usually absorbed from the environ- 
ment, the fear of their elders that they 
would be penalized by whites if they 
“said what they thought.” This fear 
involves the dread that the white peo- 
ple of their town will discriminate 
against Negroes even more if they be- 
lieve that Negroes want “social equal- 
ity”; worry lest their parent or parents 
lose jobs, or have mortgages foreclosed 
if any word is said to intimate that 
Negroes are getting out of “their 
place.” 

Finally, there is to be mentioned the 
factor of shame. Some of our poor 
students are probably reticent of dis- 
cussion of social issues, entirely aside 
from the relative merits or demerits 
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of same. This is true because, to them, 
poverty carries with it stigmata of 
laziness and thriftlessness. We discov- 
ered that by a consideration of re- 
sponses to other statements which will 
be discussed hereinafter. 

Now it may well be asked why, if 
Americans overwhelmingly adjudge 
free discussion of social issues to be 
an integral and advantageous part of 
the democratic process, half of this 
group thinks otherwise? Why are these 
students not constrained, as compo- 
nents of the culture, to “follow the 
crowd” in their value-judgments? The 
ready answer is that they have not 
been accepted unconditionally as part 
of “the crowd.” They belong to that 
“other” group which encounters stub- 
born resistance when it attempts to 
achieve “crowd” status. That does not 
mean, of course, that they do not ac- 
cept democracy as a social system. It 
is, in fact, our impression that most of 
the students who listed the statement 
as true would vigorously deny that 
they were in conflict with any frac- 
tional part of the democratic philoso- 
phy. They are, nevertheless, psychical- 
ly at variance in this particular, 
whether on the conscious level or not. 

In response to the statement, “You 
can’t have democracy and do away 
with the profit motive”, 40.3 per cent 
thought it true or expressed a prefer- 
ence for it as over against 51 per cent 
who disagreed. Of this latter figure, 
only 20 per cent considered it false as 
a statement of fact while 31 per cent 
asserted that they had no preference 
for the statement. Of the 40.3 per cent 
on the other hand, 33.3 per cent called 
it a true statement of fact with 7 per 
cent expressing a preference for the 
statement. Thus, we actually have 


more students among the 100 respond- 
ents who express the belief as a fact 
that you cannot have democracy with- 
out the profit motive than we do stu- 
dents who think the exact opposite. 

As further evidence, though slightly 
more speculative, of opinions on the 
relationship between democracy and 
economic status, responses to the 
statement, “Most people on W.P.A. 
were there because they lacked ambi- 
tion,” were as follows: 30 per cent 
regarded it as true or expressed a pref- 
erence, while 40 per cent considered it 
untrue or had no preference for the 
statement. 

Taking responses to the last two 
statements in conjunction, it appears 
that almost half of our students who 
expressed positive or negative opinions 
about them believe that some profit, 
in monetary terms, may be expected 
in a democratic system, and that if 
one is not a recipient of this profit it 
is his own fault. If space and scope 
of this article permitted, we could, by 
ascertaining what generally undebat- 
able democratic characteristics were 
unrecognized as such and what alter- 
natives were emphasized by any given 
number of individuals taking the test, 
reveal just what those persons under- 
stood democracy to mean. For present 
purposes, however, we think it suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the fact that a 
great deal of ideological confusion 
exists and designate the problems con- 
nected therewith. 

Value judgments of our students 
were less confused, 7.e., more in accord 
with dominant ideology, on the state- 
ment, “If we could pass the right laws 
we could solve our social problems 
once and for all.” Here, 27 per cent 
regarded the statement as true or pref- 
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erential as over against 73 per cent 
who marked it as false or unpreferen- 
tial. These opinions show an aware- 
ness that laws are merely a legal 
framework which is impotent without 
the support of crystallized sentiment. 
It seems likely, also, that a number of 
these responses are subjective, based 
on the frustration of racial status suf- 
fered by these students. We suggest 
this point because Negroes, especially 
of the South, are peculiarly sensitive 
on the matter of custom. For example, 
if a movie house which has hitherto 
catered exclusively to whites, opens a 
section for Negroes, they are reluctant 
to start patronizing it until they have 
become assured that they will be re- 
ceived without hostility from white 
patrons. Moreover, such laws as those 
embodying the “separate but equal ac- 
commodation” clauses have been so 
flagrantly violated that it is highly 
possible that a number of Negroes 
have scant confidence in the efficacy 
of laws for solving social problems, 
and that their judgments in this re- 
spect are motivated more by their own 
racial experiences than by consensus 
with the dominant cultural values. 
Confusion was strong in connection 
with the statement, “Consumers and 
producers have practically the same 
interests.” In this case 59 per cent 
marked the statement as true or pre- 
ferring it with 25 per cent on the op- 
posing side. All of these students are, 
of course, consumers who have no 
reasonable hope of becoming large- 
scale producers. We can find but two 
possible explanations for the 59 per 
cent who responded to the statement 
as true. One is that they (or most of 
them) do not understand what inter- 
ests producers and consumers have. 


The other involves the “log cabin to 
President” philosophy—that everyone 
has a chance to reach “the top,” that 
every consumer is a potential producer 
and so, circuitously, interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers are similar. 

Without at all making a positive 
commitment of the factors most re- 
sponsible for the foregoing statement, 
we submit it more as cumulative evi- 
dence of ideological confusion and 
suggest that the responses to the state- 
ment, “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way” may have some relationship to 
our second conjecture on the consumer 
statement. Most of our group is evi- 
dently optimistic for 90 per cent ex- 
press the statement as true or prefer- 
ential. No one marked it as false; 2 
per cent did not prefer it, and 8 per 
cent did not agree with any of the 
above answers in regard to the state- 
ment. It is also suggestive in this con- 
text that 91 per cent of the respond- 
ents agree that “After all, this is a 
pretty good world.” If, in spite of low 
status and disadvantaged position 
these students consider their world 
“pretty good” and are confident that 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” 
it can only mean that they have an 
unbounded faith in the democratic 
system. The query persists, however, 
as to the depth and breadth of their 
confusion concerning the benefits rea- 
sonably to be expected from living in 
a democratic state. 

Fortuitously enough—and we think 
that this is a healthy sign—the ma- 
jority of the students in our group 
appear to recognize the difficulty of 
making valid judgments. Eighty-three 
per cent mark as true or preferential 
the statement, “It was never harder 
than it is now for young people to 
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decide between what’s right and what’s 
wrong.” These young people are per- 
fectly cognizant of the fact that they 
are—to put it crudely—‘on a spot;” 
that their value-judgments do not 
conform to any well-defined institu- 
tional norms within their knowledge. 

This brings us back to the starting 
point from which our study proceeded. 
What problems have our data and 
analysis revealed that have implica- 
tions for the post-war economy? The 
central proposition is that our re- 
spondents, a group of Negro college 
students, give evidence of loose, un- 
critical, subjective, and sometimes de- 
viate thinking. We have attempted to 
explain these manifestations of ideo- 
logical confusion, partly in terms of 
inferior racial status; and also in terms 
of other undesirable group-values of 
the institutional system (undue em- 
phasis on economic affluence as the 
most desirable goal). Certainly the 
thinking of these students and others 
likewise confused, must be clarified 
and revised if we would safeguard our 
world of the future from the ills which 
have beset the present and preceding 
generations. 

It is futile to contend that we are 
prepared to recommend measures 
which will clear up the confusion 
which we have found among students 
at Langston University. We do sug- 
gest, however, that its very existence 
imposes an obligation upon social sci- 
ence teachers to attempt to alleviate 
this lack of social understanding. If 
social science instruction does not 
have some efficient relationship to the 
real life experiences of students; if it 
is isolated from the social environ- 
ment, it lacks a dynamic and neces- 
sary motivation to be of service to 


American youth. In this regard cir- 
cumstances will alter cases, but we 
submit the following broad generaliza- 
tions as points of departure for social 
science teachers who are interested in 
the social understanding of their stu- 
dents. We offer them with some apol- 
ogy because we are not prepared at 
present to give the results of their 
utilization, but they have served the 
useful purpose of contributing a base 
for the formulation of fresh objectives 
in the Social Science department at 
this college. 

1. Our entire social structure should 
be scrutinized and reevaluated in 
terms of personality-satisfying goals 
thought to be attainable in a democ- 
racy. This is suggested because teach- 
ers must realize “where we stand” if 
they are to aid students in substituting 
realistic for wishful thinking. We can 
observe the results of wishful think- 
ing among our students in their iden- 
tification of democracy with the profit 
motive, and their consideration of 
producers and consumers in exactly 
the same context. 

2. There should be a stronger inter- 
relationship between various branches 
of the social science field so that no 
one discipline will exist, in the stu- 
dent’s mind, in a vacuum, and entirely 
unrelated to the other social disci- 
plines. If students understand the inter- 
relatedness of the social sciences they 
can better relate social science study 
to real life situations. 

3. There is involved likewise the 
problem of enlarging the quantity and 
deepening the quality of students’ ex- 
periences; for it is from the limited 
experiences permitted by their envi- 
ronment that young people appraise 
and evaluate the phenomena with 
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which they come in contact. Thus the 
social science teacher must interest 
himself in the student as a personal- 
ity, as a fellow member of the same 
cultural pattern, rather than confin- 
ing his contact to the pedagogical task 
of textbook instruction for a few hours 
each week. 

4. In whatever manner an individ- 
ual instructor finds it most expedient, 
students should be imbued with a 
problem-solving consciousness. That 
does not mean, of course, that all so- 
cial science students are to be indoc- 
trinated in reform techniques. It does 
mean that they should become aware 
of societal problems, should develop 
the ability to form reasoned judg- 
ments, and have some concern with 
courses of action for dealing with the 
probl ms. 

Here again, the problems will nat- 
urally differ with the situation, but 
there are some large problems which 
are common to virtually all students 
falling within a given category. For 
example, Negro students are con- 
fronted with the reality of “inferior” 
or disadvantaged status specifically 
because of race. It appears, therefore, 
that since this produces frustration 
and emotional conflict, some attention 


should be focused on problems arising 
therefrom by social science teachers, 
especially in the Negro colleges. 

5. Social science instructors should 
spend some time in the exchange of 
information and opinions about their 
students. No one teacher is able, with 
the pressure of college work, to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the background of 
each student, or to have sufficient con- 
tact to enable him to meet the needs 
of each student. A surprisingly grati- 
fying amount of information is re- 
ceived from the interchange of view- 
points among teachers if each teacher 
is working objectively toward the 
same goal—the better integration of 
his students in the total society. 

In substance, those are the tentative 
objectives which we have developed 
at Langston University as a result of 
the ideological confusion which we 
found to exist among our students. As 
we have intimated, we are in the ex- 
perimental stage of attempting to 
shape our program to the best ad- 
vantage of our boys and girls who will, 
in turn, help to shape the post-war 
world. For whatever they are worth 
we present these data as a part of our 
effort in that direction. 
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A Comparative Study of the Adjustment of 
Negro Students in Mixed and Separate 
High Schools 


RODERICK W. PUGH 


An increasing number of investiga- 
tions are being focused upon the psy- 
chology of the Negro minority, its 
attitudes and adjustment patterns. In 
order to throw light upon the educa- 
tional problems of the Negro adoles- 
cent his school environment is being 
widely used as a laboratory for re- 
search. The type of educational en- 
vironment to which a child is exposed 
determines to a great extent the prog- 
ress of the child not only in the learn- 
ing process but also in the process of 
his personality development. Since in 
some “border communities” just North 
of the Mason-Dixon line the Negro 
child may attend either a mixed or 
separate school,? the present study has 
attempted (1) to measure the adjust- 
ment of Negro students in mixed and 
separate high schools, (2) to compare 
the results obtained in order to show 
any differences or similarities in ad- 
justment of Negro students in the two 
school situations, and (3) to determine 
how the attitude of Negro students 
toward Negroes correlates with the 
adjustment of those students. 

The most convenient and reliable 
method of measuring the adjustment 
of a personality to its environment, a 
method which obviates the time and 
labor which actual observation of be- 
havior and extended personal inter- 





*A mixed school is one having an all 
white faculty and both Negro and white 
students. A separate school is one having an 
all Negro faculty and student body. 
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views would necessitate, is the meas- 
urement of attitudes, for the fact has 
been established that attitudes are an 
indication of adjustment. 


DEFINITION oF TERMS USED 


Childs interprets the meaning of the 
term “attitude” thus: “We may think 
of an attitude as a disposition on the 
part of an individual to act or react 
in a certain way, usually favorably 
or unfavorably, toward a particular 
issue or subject.’? This definition fits 
perfectly the connotation of attitude 
as used here, for the written responses 
of the students participating in this 
survey indicated pleasure or displeas- 
ure, approval or disapproval of certain 
persons, conditions, practices or modes 
of behavior. The written responses 
they have made are taken further as 
indicative of “dispositions toward 
overt action”® the really important 
elements in adjustment. 

The term “racial attitudes” here 
will refer to intraracial feelings, the 
attitudes of these Negro students 
toward themselves and their race. 
From the viewpoint of social psychol- 
ogy the conception of the self is the 
most important aspect of personality ; 
likewise, a group’s conception of itself 
is the most important aspect of the 





? Horwood L, Childs, An Introduction to 
Public Opinion (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1940), p 62. 

*Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the 
Measurement of Attitudes” (Archives of 
Psychology, No. 140, June, 1932), p 9. 
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group personality and the best indi- 
cation of group morale. Therefore, ra- 
cial attitudes which denote acceptance 
of racial characteristics and racial 
standards on a par with other stand- 
ards outside the race group are the 
only attitudes which denote the com- 
plete adjustment of an individual to 
his position as a member of that race. 

The relationship between attitudes 
and adjustment lies in the fact that 
attitudes determine the quality or 
kind of social response an individual 
will make, and the response itself con- 
stitutes the substance of the adjust- 
ment. The substance of a response is 
always present; the type of response 
may vary from one extreme to the 
other, depending on the attitude. 

Adjustment implies a degree of 
satisfaction with one’s environment, 
and in this study the school environ- 
ment in particular. Maladjustment in 
an individual is represented by his be- 
ing conscious of a gap between his 
present real condition and the desired 
condition. Maladjustment is a symp- 
tom of a fear, thwarting, inferiority 
feeling, or similar frustration. 


FInDINGs OF Past STUDIES 

Previous research that has made 
comparisons of Negro students in 
mixed and separate schools is quite 
limited. However, there have been two 
such which have attacked problems 
directly parallel to the problem of the 
current work. They are: “Cincinnati’s 
Experiment in Negro Education, A 
Comparative Study of the Segregated 
and Mixed School”, by Mary R. 
Crowley, which compared the aca- 
demic achievements of equally intelli- 
gent groups of Negro students attend- 





*JouRNAL or Necro Epucation, 1:25-33, 
Ap 1932. 
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ing the two types of schools. The sec- 
ond is a study entitled “Non-Academic 
and Academic Interests of Negro 
High School Students in Mixed and 
Separate Schools,” by Howard D. 
Gregg.® 

In summary and according to the 
findings of these two studies, the fol- 
lowing points should be emphasized 
with reference to mixed and separate 
schools: 

1. There is no statistically signif- 
icant difference in the academic 
achievements of Negro students in the 
two types of schools. 

2. There is no significant difference 
in their academic interests. 

3. Separate schools were not found 
to inspire race pride and interest any 
more than mixed schools. 

4. Apparently more children were 
active in extra-curricular activities in 
separate schools; however, a slightly 
greater percentage showed actual 
membership in organizations in mixed 
schools (interpreted to mean commu- 
nity as well as school organizations). 

5. Preference for both types of 
schools was about evenly divided. 

Findings from other writers con- 
cerning intra-racial attitudes of Ne- 
gro students point out that: 

1. Propaganda, personal experiences 
and contacts with other groups deter- 
mines racial attitudes. 

2. Negro students are inclined to ac- 
cept the racial stereotypes of the Ne- 
gro. 

3. Negro students distinguish be- 
tween themselves and “the Negro” in 
their thinking, showing thereby a class 
division based upon educational and 
social status. 


*JouRNAL or Necro Epucation, 7:41-47, 
Ja 1938. 
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4. The Negro child, living in a so- 
ciety which glorifies white standards 
in economy, social status, and physical 
characteristics, and receiving his edu- 
cation under systems which tend to 
perpetuate and enlarge upon those 
standards, finds difficulty in establish- 
ing criteria upon which he may build 
the race pride which is essential to the 
welfare of his group morale. 


MATERIALS, METHODS, AND PoPvu- 
LATIONS 


After studying many types of atti- 
tude scales, it was concluded that the 
Adjustment Questionnaire, Form A, 
by Symonds? could best serve here to 
measure the adjustment of high school 
students to their school environment. 
This scale yields adjustment scores 
for the following phases of the school 
environment: curriculum, social life of 
the school, administration, teachers, 
and pupils. In addition it also yields 
& score in home and family and per- 
sonal adjustment. In previous in- 
stances the reliability of this question- 
naire has been as high as .90 and .91 
respectively as corrected by the 
Brown-Spearman formula. Examples 
of some of the 150 items on the scale 
are as follows: 


Curriculum 
4. Do you make good marks in the sub- 
jects that you like? 
19. Do you feel that most of your sub- 
jects will be of great help to you when 
you finish school? 


Social Life 
1. Do you think student organizations 


tend to be snobbish? 
11. Do you feel that you are not a wel- 


*Percival M. Symonds, The Adjustment 
Questionnaire (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
ro Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 


come member in any of the school 
clubs? 


Teachers 
7. Do your teachers understand your 
difficulties? 
35. Do you like criticism from your 
teachers? 


Personal 
1. Do you feel that you are making quite 
a success of the things you do? 
10. Do you think that people often have 
a really better opinion of you than 
you deserve? 


The students indicated their answers 
by underlining one of two alternatives, 
Yes or No, which follow each item. 

The author of the scale states as one 
of its proposed uses that “Results of 
the questionnaire should find a place 
in controlled experiments where ad- 
justment is one of the outcomes to be 
studied as a criterion of the value of 
forms of school organizations. . . .” 

The second scale employed here was 
designed to give an indication of the 
attitudes Negro students maintain 
toward their own race. A scale of this 
description was sought, because the 
present writer believes that whole- 
some attitudes toward one’s own racial 
group, particularly in the case of 
minority peoples, plays an important 
part in the total adjustment picture of 
the person and of the group as a whole. 
The scale, “Attitude of Negroes 
Toward Negroes,” is a revision by the 
present investigator of a previous scale 
by Baumgardner.® 


*P. M. Symonds and Claude E. Jackson, 
Measurement of the Personality Adjustment 
of High School Pupils (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., 1935), p 2. 

* Herbert W. Baumgardner, “A Proposed 
Scale for the Measurement of the Negro’s 
Self-Respect” (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
The Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 1934). 
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In the introductory paragraph on 
the questionnaire, along with direc- 
tions for answering the items, it was 
stated that the scale concerned Ne- 
groes, Negro life and activities, and 
race relations. Any attitude question- 
naire which attempts to measure the 
attitude of Negroes toward Negroes 
can hardly rule out Negro-white re- 
lationships in that practically all, if 
not all, the moral and social stand- 
ards of the Negro originate from a 
white culture. Therefore, it is all- 
important to determine what attitude 
he holds toward himself in the light of 
those standards and in situations in- 
volving white personalities. In addi- 
tion, the revision was designed to give 
an indication of the following: (1) 
optimism in the future of the Negro 
race, (2) race loyalty, (3) race favor- 
itism, (4) race pride, and (5) the abil- 
ity to accept racial characteristics on 
an equal basis with white character- 
istics. 

Samples of the sixty items from the 
questionnaire are listed below. In an- 
swering these, if the student thought 
the statement more true than false, 
he underlined the alternative Yes; if 
he thought the statement more false 
than true, he underlined No. 


1. We ought to avoid social contacts 
with whites as much as possible. 

4. Because of differences in skin color 
and quality of hair, prejudice within 
the race is to be expected. 

31. We are inferior to white people be- 
cause our forefathers were earlier sav- 
ages and later slaves. 

35. The Negro is not able to hold an 
office of trust, honor, or profit for any 
length of time without disgracing 
himself and his race. 

43. If I had the choice, I would be white 
rather than Negro. 








A space was provided at the end of 
the questionnaire where the subjects 
could write any spontaneous ideas or 
opinions they wished to express. 

Along with the tests an “Informa- 
tion Sheet” was used for the purpose 
stated in its title. It contained ques- 
tions whose answers would reveal the 
social, residential (type of neighbor- 
hood), economic, and educational 
identification of the persons who par- 
ticipated in the testing. In no instance 
were the pupils asked to give their 
names so that they might feel per- 
fectly free to answer all questions 
frankly. 

In both the mixed and separate 
schools the scales were given only to 
Negro students. The testing was con- 
ducted in four high schools and two 
junior high schools in Dayton and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.® From the six schools, 
a total of 206 students were tested: 
100 from mixed schools and 106 from 
separate schools. Table I gives the 
number of students participating by 
type of school, city, and sex. They 
were approximately evenly distributed 
from the ninth through the twelfth 
grades. Of the separate school group, 
33.02 per cent were boys and 66.98 
per cent were girls; of the mixed school 
group, 46 per cent were boys, and 54 
per cent were girls. 

By comparing the occupational sta- 
tus of the parents of the two student 
groups, it was seen that there was a 
slight selection of students, socio- 
economically, in the mixed schools. 
However, in spite of this, there was 


* Populations in 1930: ‘ 
Dayton—200,908: 183,831 whites; 17,077 


Negroes. ; 
Columbus—290,369: 257,595 whites; 
32,774 Negroes. 
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no significant difference between their 
vocational ambitions. Of the 206 stu- 
dents, 152 wanted to become estab- 
lished in white-collar positions, where- 
as only 23 chose vocations on other 
levels. 

The differences between the per- 
centages of students active in organi- 
zations and extra-curricular activities 
in mixed and separate schools is not of 
any significance, although the per- 
centage active in separate schools 


ment the degree of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction of an individual with 
things as they are, the Adjustment 
Questionnaire has revealed the follow- 
ing facts concerning the adjustment 
of 206 Negro students in mixed and 
separate high schools to the curricu- 
lum, social life, administration, teach- 
ers, and other pupils of their schools 
in addition to their home and family 
and personal problems. The total ad- 
justment picture is yielded from a 























TABLE I 
NUMBER OF PUPILS PARTICIPATING BY CITY, SCHOOL, AND SEX 
Dayton Columbus Boys | Girls | Total 

Separate Schools | Boys 24 11 35 

Girls 57 14 71 

Total 81 25 106 
Mixed Schools Boys 13 Ss 19 7 46 

Girls 16: 7 24 «8 54 

Total 30 12 43 15 100 
Totals 81 125 206 














slightly exceeds the percentage active 
in mixed schools. However, the differ- 
ence between the percentages holding 
offices or positions of leadership is 
worth noting. The separate school 
group, as a whole, exceeds the mixed 
schoo] group by six per cent in hold- 
ing positions of leadership. This prob- 
ably helps to explain the fact that 
exactly twenty per cent of the students 
in mixed schools preferred separate 
schools, but only 4.74 per cent of stu- 
dents in separate schools preferred 
mixed schools, 

The foregoing information was ob- 
tained from answers to questions on 
the Information Sheet. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS WITH ADJUST- 
MENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Using as an indication of adjust- 


composite of these several phases. 

In both groups in 52 out of 64 in- 
stances, the boys averaged in a higher 
adjustment percentile than the girls. 
Studying the combined distribution of 
scores from the separate schools alone, 
it is seen that the students in Negro 
schools scored highest in adjustment 
to the curriculum and social life and 
scored lowest in adjustment to home 
and family and teachers. The mean 
total adjustment score for the Negro 
schools is at the 43.63 percentile. 

Studying the combined distribution 
of scores from the mixed schools, it 
can be seen that the boys consistently 
scored higher than the girls in every 
section of the test. The highest mean 
scores for Negro students attending 
mixed schools are in adjustment to the 
administration and curriculum, the 
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lowest is in relation to the social life 
of these schools. The tremendous drop 
in this section is the most abrupt de- 
viation found in plotting the mean 
scores of either group. 

A clearer picture of the contrast or 
similarity of the mixed school and 
separate school groups is given in Fig- 
ure 1 which contains a plotting of the 
mean scores of both total groups. The 


separate school youngsters scored 18 
percentiles higher than those in mixed 
schools. The mixed school scored 
higher in total adjustment by 5 per- 
centiles. 

In making a comparison of only 
male subjects, consistent with the to- 
tal group, the greatest divergence of 
scores again is in relation to social life 
and administration and one in addi- 


FIGURE I 


MEAN SCORES OF TOTAL SEPARATE SCHOOL GROUP SUPERIMPOSED ON MEAN SCORES 
OF TOTAL MIXED SCHOOL GROUP 
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greatest divergence between the two 
appears in the section on social life 
where there is a difference of 18 per- 
centiles between the. mean scores. 
There is also a noticeably large di- 
vergence in the section on the admin- 
istration where the difference is 11.87 
percentile points. The mixed school 
group averaged from 1.67 to 11.87 
percentiles higher than the separate 
school group in the various sections 
except the one on social life where the 


tion—home and family adjustment. 
The difference between scores on the 
last two sections are in favor of the 
boys from mixed schools by 10.18 and 
10.74 percentiles, respectively. The 
difference under social life is again in 
favor of the boys from separate 
schools by 15.74 percentile units. 
In comparing the mean scores of 
only female subjects, again the dif- 
ferences under social life and admin- 
istration are immediately discernible. 
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The advantages are also consistent in 
that the mixed school girls are better 
adjusted to their administrations by 
an average of 10.81 points, but the 
advantage in adjustment to the social 
life of the school is as usual held by 
separate school girls by a difference 
between average scores of 20.12 per- 
centile points. 

These differences which have regu- 
larly occurred—better adjustment to 
social life of the school in favor of 


Critical ratios of 2.70-2.90 bear almost 
the same significance.’° 

The reliability of the difference be- 
tween the scores of the mixed and 
separate school groups (boys, girls, 
and total) are contained in Table II. 
The critical ratios between the total 
group in mixed schools and the total 
group in separate schools reveal three 
which are greater than 2.00: social life, 
4.48; administration, 2.92; and home 
and family, 2.15. 


TABLE II 


CRITICAL RATIOS BETWEEN THE DIFFERENCES IN SCORES OF THE MIXED AND SEPARATE 
SCHOOL GROUPS ON THE ADJUSTMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 








C.R. of Difference C.R. of Difference C.R. of Difference 





Sections Between Total Between Boys’ Between Girls’ 

Group Scores Scores Scores 
Curriculum .66 .92 12 
Social life 4.48 2.31 3.96 
Administration 2.92 1.51 2.16 
Teachers 1.54 .33 .43 
Other Pupils .43 .57 .25 
Home and Family 2.15 1.97 98 
Personal .89 .74 13 
Total Score 1.23 .39 82 





Negro students in separate schools, 
and better adjustment particularly to 
the administration, home and family 
and often teachers, in favor of Negro 
students in mixed schools—have no 
meaning until their reliability has 
been established statistically, or until 
it is known that these are not just 
chance differences which might can- 
cel out or even reverse themselves if 
larger groups of a similar nature were 
tested. 

In the statistical analysis of data, 
the critical ratio is often used to es- 
tablish such reliability of differences. 
A critical ratio of 3.00 or greater be- 
tween differences will yield 100 chances 
out of 100 that a difference as found 
will exist if further testing is done. 


The last critical ratio cited stands 
for 98 chances in 100 that there will 
be a difference in home and family 
adjustment in favor of Negro students 
in mixed schools should further testing 
of a similar nature be done. Although 
this ratio is not large enough to be 
completely reliable, undoubtedly this 
difference is caused by the fact that 
the students in the mixed schools came 
from homes on a slightly higher socio- 
economic level. Wholesome adjust- 
ment to one’s environment correlates 
positively with the economic and so- 
cial status of the individual. 

In relation to the administration 


” Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychol- 
ogy and Education, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1926, p 134. 
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the critical ratio of 2.98 gives 99.8 
chances out of 100 that the difference 
found is reliable in favor of the mixed 
school students. These figures bring 
out the startling fact that the admin- 
istrations of mixed schools are much 
more satisfactory to the Negro stu- 
dents attending them than the admin- 
istrations of separate schools are to 
their Negro students. Most persons 
would doubtlessly believe that Negro 
students in separate schools had as 
much, if not more, liking for their Ne- 
gro administrations than those in 
mixed schools who are under white 
administrations. 

The Adjustment Questionnaire itself 
gives no indication of the cause of 
certain maladjustments, it is an in- 
strument which merely unearths such 
problems. Therefore, if the causes of 
any differences found here are not 
fairly self-evident, further investiga- 
tion will have to be made in order to 
discover them. 

The most significant difference dis- 
covered by this study was that which 
existed between the adjustment of the 
mixed and separate school groups in 
the social life of their respective 
schools. The critical ratio of the dif- 
ference was 4.48, denoting 100 chances 
out of 100 that this difference will 
persist with further testing in favor 
of the students in separate schools. 
The causal factors behind the adjust- 
ment advantages of the separate 
school over the mixed in the phase of 
social life are self-evident to any one 
who knows the characteristics of these 
schools in regard to the participation 
open to Negro students therein and 
the extent to which they may become 
an integral part of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 


The least significant difference 
found between the groups was in rela- 
tion to other pupils. The critical ratio 
for this section was .43 denoting only 
65 chances in 100 that the difference 
is reliable. This is evidence that the 
person to person relationships between 
students in both types of schools is 
approximately the same. The critical 
ratios of the boys’ scores and the girls’ 
scores were of the same significance. 

In relation to teachers, the reliabil- 
ity of the difference in scores was 93 
chances in 100 that the difference 
would persist in similar investigations. 
This is approaching significance, and 
has probably more chances to increase 
in favor of the mixed rather than 
separate school. It should be categor- 
ized with the difference found con- 
cerning the administration, and un- 
doubtedly is worthy of more detailed 
investigation. 

The other differences found were of 
no significance worth discussion. The 
total adjustment scores of the pupils 
did not vary enough from each other 
to be reliable, although the critical ra- 
tio of 1.23 gives 88 chances in 100 that 
the difference is reliable. The total 
adjustment scores are of course de- 
pendent upon the partial adjustment 
scores on each section, therefore in 
spite of the fact that two sections 
yielded fairly reliable differences and 
one section yielded a highly reliable 
difference, the difference between the 
total adjustment of the two groups 
was not affected enough to be reliable. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS WITH THE 
Necro ScALE 


The purpose of this scale was to 
measure the attitude of Negroes 
toward Negroes according to the fol- 
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lowing criteria: (1) optimism in the 
future of the Negro race, (2) race 
loyalty, (3) race favoritism, (4) race 
pride, and (5) the ability to accept ra- 
cial characteristics on an equal basis 
with white characteristics. 

The revised attitude scale of sixty 
statements was administered in three 
high schools. There were 81 subjects 
from separate high schools and 41 
subjects from mixed high schools, a 
total of 122. It was planned in the 
beginning to give this scale as wide a 
distribution as was given the Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire, but due to un- 
foreseen circumstances, this was im- 
possible. 

The scoring key for this scale was 
constructed in accordance with the 
five criteria listed above. The odd- 
even reliability of the sixty item scale, 
based upon the answers of 109 sub- 
jects, was .36 + .06 corrected by the 
Brown-Spearman formula to .53 + 
.05. This latter coefficient, though it 
was 10.6 times as great as its prob- 
able error, was much too low to be 
dependable. 

In order to obtain a scale with a 
higher reliability coefficient, the meth- 
od of internal consistency was used 
to select the most differentiating ques- 
tions from the sixty. The most dif- 
ferentiating were sought because the 
quality of an item in an attitude scale 
is measured by its ability to distin- 
guish between persons of different 
opinions. 

The thirty-five most differentiating 
items were thus selected to constitute 
what might be considered a final form 
of the revised scale. The odd-even re- 
liability coefficient obtained with these 
was .61 + .04, corrected to .76 + .03. 
This final coefficient is lower than 


would be desired; however, it is suffi- 
ciently high to show that the attitude 
scale is dependable to a considerable 
degree. For a scale of this nature con- 
sisting of 95 items of equal potency 
the reliability is predicted as .90. 

In comparing the scores made on 
the Negro scale by separate school 
and mixed school groups, it was found 
that no reliable difference existed be- 
tween their averages. The separate 
school group averaged 38.51 on the 
60 item scale and the mixed school 
group averaged 36.85, assigning each 
correct response one point. The critical 
ratio of the difference was only 1.51, 
giving 93 changes in 100 that the dif- 
ference is reliable in favor of the sep- 
arate school group. 

Using only the differentiating state- 
ments, the mixed school group aver- 
aged .39 points higher than the other, 
the averages being 23.63 and 23.26 
respectively. The critical ratio of this 
difference was also .39, which is not 
significant. Therefore, it is seen that 
the Negro students in the two school 
environments, as a whole, have ap- 
proximately the same attitudes toward 
the Negro race. This would also sub- 
stantiate a conclusion reached by 
Gregg that attendance in Negro 
schools does not instill in the Negro 
child any more interest in his race (or 
any more race pride) than attendance 
in mixed schools. 

Correlating the 35 differentiating 
questions on the Negro scale with the 
students’ scores on the adjustment 
scale, the separate school group ob- 
tained a coefficient of .26 + .07, and 
the mixed school group had a coeffi- 
cient of 37+ .09. To be definitely 
positive, a correlation coefficient must 
be four times as great as its probable 
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error. It is seen then that the mixed 
school group had a definitely positive 
correlation whereas the separate 
school group did not, since its coeffi- 
cient of .26 was only 3.71 times as 
great as its P.E. of .07. The latter 
findings concerning these correlations 
should be rather dependable since the 
35 differentiating statements which 
have the highest reliability of the total 
were used. 

Should any conclusions be drawn 
around this point, it might be stated 
that as far as race pride is a factor in 
wholesome adjustment, it is a more 
potent factor in the adjustment of Ne- 
gro students in mixed schools than it 
is in the adjustment of Negro students 
in separate schools. In other words, 
perhaps there is a slightly greater 
necessity to develop race pride in a 
mixed school environment, because of 
the very nature of that environment 
than it is to develop race pride in the 
racially homogeneous environment of 
the separate school. 

Comparing the correlation coeffi- 
cients of the two scales of each group, 
there is a difference of .11. By means 
of the probable error of the difference 
between two correlation coefficients, 
there are 75 chances in 100 that this 
difference is reliable which is insuffi- 
cient to consider it so. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Past studies which have compared 
Negro students in mixed and separate 
schools have come to the conclusion 
that there is no significant difference 
in the whole of their academic 


achievements, nor is there any appre- 
ciable difference in the curricular or 
extra-curricular interests which they 
hold. 

The significant findings of this ef- 
fort are as follows: 


Concerning the adjustment of the two stu- 
dent groups: 

1. No reliable difference was found in 
their total adjustment, or their ad- 
justment to the components curricu- 
lum, other pupils, and personal prob- 
lems, 

2. In mixed schools, the students were 
better adjusted in their home and fam- 
ily relationships than those in separate 
schools. 

3. Negro students in separate schools are 
apparently less satisfied with their Ne- 
gro administrations and teachers than 
are the Negro students in mixed schools 
with their white administrations and 
teachers. 

4. The group in separate schools showed 
far better adjustment to the social life 
of their schools than the Negro groups 
in mixed schools. 


Concerning the intraracial attitudes of the 
two student groups: 


1. There is no significant difference in the 
degree of race pride of the mixed and 
separate school groups. 

2. There is a low but positive correlation 
between racial self-respect and the ad- 
justment of these students to their 
school and home. 


The importance of the adjustment 
differences between these two groups 
depends upon how important to the 
total picture of adjustment the several 
phases are with which these differences 
are identified. The details of this prob- 
lem are apart from the task of this 
research. 
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The Relative Significance of Race, Sex, and 
Facial Expression in Choice of Playmate 


by the Preschool Child 


EVELYN HELGERSON 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Are preschool children aware of ra- 
cial differences to the extent that it 
results in discrimination against a 
child of another race? Is there an 
awareness of racial differences or a 
racial prejudice? Of what relative sig- 
nificance are race, sex, and facial ex- 
pression in choice of playmate? Do 
preschool children base their choices 
in any way upon these factors? 

According to Bogardus there is a 
slight difference between antipathy 
and prejudice: “An attack upon one’s 
status arouses prejudice as distin- 
guished from antipathy. Prejudice 
may be viewed as the result of compe- 
tition, whereas antipathy is more 
likely to be due to adverse sense 
impressions. . . . Being a defense 
mechanism, however, prejudice easily 
becomes engrained in basic behavior 
patterns, and is difficult to dislodge.” 

In “The Social Psychology of Orien- 
tal-Occidental Prejudices” Kimball 
Young writes: “Prejudice rests upon 
the formation of attitudes and habits. 
It expresses itself in a sense of social 
distance from others. Moreover, it is 
centered around economic-political 
and such social phenomena as religion 
and morals quite as much as around 
race. In fact the purely ‘race differ- 
ence’ argument for prejudice seems to 





1E. S. Bogardus, Immigration and Race 
Attitudes, pp 30-31. 
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be largely a rationalization behind 
which these other factors operate.’? 
“Race prejudice seems to be an in- 
evitable accompaniment of race con- 
sciousness. . . . Consciousness of race 
implies awareness of difference.”* The 
awareness of difference is used as a 
basis in setting up the study herein 
considered. Children do not react at 
first to races, as such, but to persons. 
Is the awareness of difference accom- 
panied by a racial prejudice? 

By far the greater majority of re- 
search in the field has been done with 
high school and college students. Up 
to the time of this study research in 
this field was limited. “Race Attitudes 
in Children” by Bruno Lasker was 
published in 1929. Much of the book 
is made up of a collection of incidents 
reported by adults concerning individ- 
ual reactions to “racial situations” in 
childhood. Fear seems to be the fre- 
quent emotion accompanying race- 
awareness in small children and leaves 
a lasting impression. From the collec- 
tion of incidents and study of the 
problem the author arrives at the con- 
clusion that “There seems to be com- 
mon agreement that children in the 
lower ages, say up to that of eight, 
only exceptionally take note of racial 
differences, and that they are often 
quite ignorant of the significance of 


? Kimball Young, The Social Psychology 
of Oriental Occidental Prejudices, p. 773. 

> Ww. Brown, “The Nature of Race 
Consciousness,” Social Forces, 10:94, 1931. 
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differences in personal appearances.’ 

E. L. Horowitz and R. E. Horowitz 
in a study of the “Development of 
Social Attitudes in Children” conclude 
from tests given that in the communi- 
ties represented race is a more funda- 
mental distinction than sex. The pri- 
macy of sex over race is reported in 
other literature. The authors believe 
that this discrepancy may be due to 
geographical differences which involve 
different local customs and attitudes. 

This study was followed in 1939 by 
another study—‘Racial Aspects of 
Self-Identification in Nursery School 
Children” by R. E. Horowitz. The 
subjects were 24 children in a W.P.A. 
nursery school—11 white boys, 5 Ne- 
gro boys, 6 white girls, 2 Negro girls— 
with an age range from two years 
three months to five years one month. 
The technique used was in two parts. 
In the choice tests there were: one pair 
of photographs showing a white child 
and a Negro child for boys and girls 
respectively ; one pair of line drawings 
showing a white boy and a Negro 
boy; one set of four line drawings 
showing a white boy, a Negro boy, a 
chicken, and a clown. The question 
was asked: “Show me which one is 
you. Which one is (name of 
child)?” The boys identified them- 
selves. The girls identified themselves 
in the first item and in the other in- 
stances were asked to identify broth- 
ers or cousins in the three boys’ items. 
In the portrait series ten portrait pic- 
tures were presented one at a time 
with the question: “Is this you? Is 
this (name of child)?” Of 19 
children responding 68.4 per cent were 
correct, 31.6 per cent incorrect; 2 out 
of 7 Negro children made incorrect 


*Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Chil- 
dren, p. 67. 











choices and 4 out of 14 white children 
made incorrect choices. “Identification 
with correct picture indicates aware- 
ness of one’s own skin color as a 
factor of differentiation and similarity. 
The ability to identify one’s self as 
different from others and as like others 
may form the basis for later group 
feeling.”’® In the choice situation they 
(Negro) gave evidence of knowing the 
difference between Negro and white, 
and of being able to match themselves 
correctly with pictures of white boys 
when free to do so. 

K. B. Clark and M. K. Clark made 
two studies. In the first, “The Devel- 
opment of Consciousness of Self and 
The Emergence of Racial Identifica- 
tion in Negro Preschool Children,” a 
modification of the Horowitz picture 
technique was used. The subjects were 
150 Negro children, 75 boys and 75 
girls from five W.P.A. nursery schools, 
one private nursery school, and one 
public school kindergarten in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The purpose of the study 
was to get some indication of the na- 
ture of development of consciousness 
of self in Negro preschool children, 
noting particularly the emergence of 
race consciousness. The total group 
made more choices of the colored boy 
(50.9%) than the white boy (44.1%). 
The ratio of choices increased with 
age in favor of the colored boy. It ap- 
peared that the greatest amount of 
development in self-consciousness and 
racial identification occurs between 
the third and fourth years.® 





*R. E. Horowitz, “Racial Aspects of Self 
Identification in Nursery School Children,” 
Journal of Psychology, 7:96, 1939. 

°K. B. and M. K. Clark, “The Develop- 
ment of Consciousness of Self and The 
Emergence of Racial Identification in Negro 
Preschool Children.” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 10:591-9, 1939. 
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Clark and Clark also made a study 
of “Skin Color as a Factor in Racial 
Identification of Negro Preschool Chil- 
dren” using the same subjects and 
similar procedure. “An analysis of the 
data from the point of view of dif- 
ferences between the percentage of 
choices of white and colored boy by 
each skin color group [light, medium, 
dark] shows an increase in choice of 
colored boy over white boy, proceed- 
ing from the light through the medium 
to the dark group. The light group 
made 20.0 per cent more choices of the 
white boy than of the colored boy (a 
—20.0% choice of the colored boy: 
CR 2.77). The medium group chose 
the colored boy 10.9 per cent more 
than the white boy (CR 1.25) and the 
dark group made 15.9 per cent more 
choices in favor of the colored boy 
(CR 2.52).7 “The fact that light chil- 
dren chose the white boy many more 
times than the colored boy suggests 
an identification of self, not on the 
basis of socially defined racial group 
differences, but on the basis of physi- 
cal characteristics within the specific 
racial group.” 

The studies involving the preschool 
child are centered around the con- 
sciousness of self. The Horowitz study 
gives an indication of awareness, but 
the number of subjects is very small. 
In the Clark studies a much larger 
sampling is used, but neither study 
includes a comparable group of white 
children. The emphasis is on the time 
at which the development of self- 
consciousness is greatest and the 
extent to which a child identifies 





Clark and Clark, “Skin Color as a Fac- 
tor in Racial Identification of Negro Pre- 
school Children,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 11:160, 1940. 


himself with a racial group. There is 
evidence from the studies that con- 
sciousness of self develops at an early 
age and is the basis for identification 
with a particular group. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The present study is based on 
awareness of difference. An attempt is 
made to determine the relative im- 
portance of the factors—race, sex, and 
facial expression—in making a choice 
of playmate. 

Two sets of photographs were used. 
Considering the possibility of choices 
being influenced by items in the back- 
ground or by the size of the child, the 
background was taken out and each 
picture was enlarged to a similar size 
(8”x 10”). Eight pictures—a laugh- 
ing white girl, a sober white girl, a 
laughing white boy, a sober white boy, 
a laughing colored girl, a sober colored 
girl, a laughing colored boy, a sober 
colored boy—were used in Set I. They 
were paired in three different groups: 
with sex as the variant, race and fa- 
cial expression as constants; with race 
as the variant, sex and facial expres- 
sion as constants; with facial expres- 
sion as the variant, sex and race as 
constants. Another set of eight pictures 
to serve as a check on the first set 
made up Set II and were paired in 
the same manner. These two sets were 
shown to the child during the first 
visit. Before opening the book of pho- 
tographs the following explanation 
was given: “I am going to show you 
some pictures of boys and girl who go 
to nursery school (or kindergarten) 
just like you do. I want you to look 
at both of the pictures and then tell 
me with which one you would like to 
play.” This same procedure was used 
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with each child who was used as a sub- 
ject. After an interval of two weeks or 
more this procedure was repeated. 
However the pictures were transposed 
from left to right in order to check 
any tendency on the part of an indi- 
vidual child to favor one position. 

The individual record blanks pro- 
vided space for information relative to 
the subject: name, address, birth date, 
number of older siblings, father’s occu- 
pation, and education of parents. The 
form was set up with a combination 
of symbols to represent each picture. 

A total of 168 subjects was shown 
Series I. Thirty-three (19.6%) of the 
subjects were not available for Series 
II and were dropped from the study. 
Of the remaining 135 subjects 77 
(57.03%) were boys and 58 (42.96%) 
were girls; 108 (80%) were white chil- 
dren and 27 (20%) were colored chil- 
dren. 

The study was conducted in Min- 
neapolis. The subjects were divided 
into four groups according to schools, 
the areas in which the children lived, 
and the economic groups represented. 
Group A was made up of 24 subjects 
from the nursery school of the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota. This was an all white, high 
economic status group. Group B was 
an all colored, low economic status 
group of 10 from the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley House preschool group. In Group 
C were 15 subjects from the nursery 
school of the Northeast Settlement 
House and 13 from the nursery school 
of the Pillsbury House. Although the 
two settlement houses are located in 
different sections of Minneapolis, in 
both instances the subjects were white 
children with a low economic status. 
Children from three schools made up 


the subjects in Group D. The schools 
are all located in the area in which 
there is greatest concentration of the 
colored population. Eighteen were 
from the WPA nursery school in the 
Sumner Housing Project, 22 from the 
kindergarten at Grant School, and 33 
from the kindergarten at Sumner 
School; the latter two are public 
schools. This group included 73 sub- 
jects of whom 56 were white and 17 
colored. It, too, was of low economic 
status. 

The age range for Group A was 
from two and one-half to four and 
one-half years, Group B from three 
to six and one-half with more in the 
younger group, Group C from three 
to five years, Group D ranges from 
three to six and one-half years with 
the greatest number falling between 
five and six years of age. 


FINDINGS 


Sex.—When paired on the basis of 
sex, of the boys’ choices in Group A 
48.21 per cent favored boys; 71.43 
per cent in Group B; 45.42 per cent in 
Group C; and 67.23 per cent in Group 
D. Of the girls’ choices in Group A 
72.5 per cent favored girls; in Group 
B 87.5 per cent; Group C 71.63 per 
cent; Group D 66.95 per cent. The 
tendency for the girls to choose their 
own sex was greater than that of the 
boys. 

When the choices of Set I and Set 
II in Series I and II are combined 
there are 16 possible choices for each 
factor. On this basis another table was 
set up showing the percentage of total 
cases in which more than half the 
choices favored boys—that is, choices 
greater than chance. In Group A 50 
per cent of the boys chose their own 
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sex more than half the time. In Group 
B this was true in 71.48 per cent of 
the cases, in Group C 34.82 per cent, 
and in 72.34 per cent of the cases in 
Group D. For the Girls there was a 
definite favoritism. In Groups A, B, 
and C 100 per cent of the girls chose 
girls more than half the time. In Group 
D this preference was true in 71.44 
per cent of the cases. 

The entire group of 135 subjects was 
divided into an older and a younger 
group. Thirty-four boys made up the 
older group; 43 boys the younger 
group. Of the former 66.17 per cent 
of total choices favored boys; 62.85 
per cent of the latter favored boys. Of 
the 33 older girls 71.75 per cent of the 
total choices favored girls; 83.03 per 
cent of the 25 younger girls favored 
girls. 

Race.—In Group A (all white; high 
economic status) 49.74 per cent of the 
white children’s choices favored the 
opposite race and 50.26 per cent fa- 
vored their own race. There was only 
a negligible tendency to favor their 
own group. The same characteristic 
was true in Group B, the all colored 
group. Again the tendency—52.5 per 
cent of the colored group’s choices fa- 
vored colored—was only slight. In 
Group C (all white; low economic 
status) 50.67 per cent of the choices 
favored white. However in Group D 
(mixed group) both the colored and 
white subjects chose a white playmate 
more frequently than they chose a 
colored playmate—44.12 per cent of 
the colored subjects’ choices favored 
colored; 55.88 per cent favored white; 
36.83 per cent of the white subjects’ 
choices favored colored; and 63.17 per 
cent favored white. 

When a comparison is made of the 
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percentage of total cases in which 
more than half the choices favor col- 
ored or white one finds that in Group 
A 41.67 per cent of the white subjects 
favored colored and 33.33 per cent 
favored white—a slight tendency to- 
ward the opposite race. In Group B 
(colored) 40 per cent of the subjects 
favored the white playmate more than 
half the time. The subjects in Group 
C again showed a definite preference 
for their own white race (60.77%). 
In Group D (mixed) there was a tend- 
ency on the part of both the colored 
(57.74%) and white (70.78%), par- 
ticularly the white subjects, to choose 
the white child more than half of the 
time. 

The comparison on the basis of age 
is interesting, as the following data 
show: 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CHOICES FAVORING 
COLORED, ACCORDING TO AGE 








No. of No. of Favoring 





Choices jects Colored 
Older Boys 544 34 34.41% 
Younger Boys 688 43 51.7 
C.R. = 6.19 
Older Girls 528 33 42.87 
Younger Girls 400 25 62.76 
C.R. = 6.14 
Older Colored 288 18 41.02 
Younger Colored 144 9 65 .63 
C.R. = 5.0 
Older White 784 49 36.26 
Younger White 944 59 48.53 
C.R. = 5.3 





In the percentage of colored chil- 
dren choosing a colored playmate there 
was a drop of 20 per cent from the 
young to the older group. For the 
white children there was a change of 
12 per cent from the younger to the 
older group. This evidence indicates 
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an increased awareness of the race 
factor with advance in age, as was 
brought out in the study by Clark and 
Clark on “The Development of Con- 
sciousness of Self and the Emergence 
of Racial Identification in Negro Pre- 
school Children.” 

Facial Expression.—Upon analyzing 
the significance of this factor in each 
group there appear to be no clear cut 
findings. Group A had 51.04 per cent 
of the total choices favoring the laugh- 
ing child; 45 per cent of Group B 
(colored) and 50.45 per cent of Group 
C (white) favored the laughing child. 
In Group D (mixed) 44.85 per cent of 
the total choices of the colored chil- 
dren and 44.08 per cent of the total 
choices of the white children favored 
the laughing child. When considered 
on the basis of choices greater than 
chance there was more discrepancy, 
but the tendency was inconsistent. 
The comparison on age basis showed 
a consistent tendency for the younger 
group to prefer the laughing picture 
slightly more than did the older group. 

Conversation.—The conversation 
was interesting. Some comments were 
voluntary and spontaneous; others 
were given as reasons for choices. 
Typical of the preschool child was the 
reason “Because I want to.” Often 
“Because she’s a girl” or “I like him 
(or her)” or “I want the boy (or girl)” 
were frequent comments. 

The conversation relative to race 
was not as extensive, but it was en- 
lightening. In Group A, the all white, 
high economic status group, the com- 
ments made all related to physical 
characteristics. Very few of the sub- 
jects in Groups B and C gave any rea- 


son relating to race for their choices 
although they gave an awareness of a 
difference. 

Those in Group D, the mixed group, 
showed an awareness of the racial fac- 
tor both in manner of looking at pic- 
tures and in verbal comments. This 
group gave evidence of racial aware- 
ness which reflected adult prejudice. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sampling was limited especially 
in the number of colored children. The 
results may be affected by the section 
of the country and the extent of con- 
tact with other races. However the 
conclusions on the basis of this study 
are interesting. 


1. The girls chose their own sex more 
frequently than the boys. 

2. The older groups favored a boy play- 
mate slightly more than the younger 
group. 

3. The sex factor was of greatest sig- 
nificance in choice of playmate. 

4. The race factor was next in impor- 
tance. 

5. The race factor was more significant 
in the mixed group with a slight tend- 
ency to choose the white race (CR = 
2.13). 

6. There was a decided tendency for the 
older group to choose the colored 
playmate less frequently than the 
younger group with the greatest differ- 
ence occurring in the colored group. 

7. The facial expression factor was of 
little significance in choosing a play- 
mate. 

8. The facial expression factor was 
slightly more significant but not re- 
liable in the choices of the older 
group. 

9. Reasons reflecting a racial prejudice 
were generally attributed to the par- 
ent. 

10. White children gave race as a reason 
more frequently than colored children. 
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The Negro College Library 


JAMES A. HULBERT 


The library of the Negro college has 
passed a period of unique growth and 
development, the seeds of which were 
rooted in the same barren soil which 
gave birth to the institutions them- 
selves. The background of slavery and 
reconstruction, with its many factors 
leading to cultural repression, natural- 
ly set up many obstacles for the found- 
ing of schools and libraries. The re- 
strictive limitations set up by South- 
ern society have been no less hamper- 
ing for the continuance and expansion 
of things educational; hence, all ef- 
forts for enlightenment of Negroes 
have been highly colored and circum- 
scribed. 

Foremost among the early problems 
of Negro education was the depressing 
one of literacy; there could be no 
great need for numerous books with 
the widespread inability of Negroes to 
read and to write. Simple readers and 
elementary textbooks were the order 
of the day; even so-called colleges 
were engaged in the rudiments of in- 
struction. The fine collections of books 
and reading materials found in li- 
braries today are a far cry from that 
earlier period. Development of Negro 
institutions of learning with the at- 
tendant growth of libraries constitutes 
an amazing chapter in the history of 
American education. The resultant re- 
duction in illiteracy is no less signifi- 
cant and it speaks volumes for the 
fine achievements of Negro educators. 

When considering the growth of 
Negro college libraries, it is well to 
view their origins. On the whole these 
beginnings were quite unimpressive. 
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How could they have been otherwise 
with the unfavorable circumstances 
surrounding such efforts—efforts to 
uplift the children of slaves? Books 
in not a few instances were collections 
of cast-off theological books. New 
England friends were constantly ship- 
ping old books to the schools, many of 
which books were practically worth- 
less for actual needs. One writer ironi- 
cally mentioned the early reading of 
Negroes as being largely religious due 
to the “generosity of missionaries” 
which was “manifested at seasonal 
cleaning of attics.” Despite the inade- 
quacy of these early collections, their 
importance lay in the fact that they 
were, frequently, the only books avail- 
able. These poor collections were 
maintained in drab corners and dark 
basement rooms; whatever the titles 
and whatever the condition, however, 
the books were symbols of freedom 
and a burning hope for the future. 
Indeed, they must have provided a 
suitable atmosphere for the grim pur- 
posefulness of early Negro education. 
Books were instruments of formal in- 
struction and study; the pleasure and 
recreation elements in reading had no 
place in the strict academic discipline 
then maintained. 

Library methods were simple and 
crude; expediency was the offspring 
of bare necessity. In the accessions’ 
count, the devotional Bibles and hym- 
nals were more than likely to be in- 
cluded, as well as every other piece 
of printed matter on the campus. 
Budgets and book funds were non- 
existent. Card catalogs were rare. 
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Reference books and indexes were bib- 
liographic joys yet to come. 

The librarian more often than not 
was a teacher, white, and with special 
interest in books. In many instances 
she was a New England spinster, kind- 
ly, patient, and tolerant. What she 
wanted in methods of librarianship was 
more than balanced in her familiarity 
with the classics and her love for hu- 
manity. Her methods were elementary, 
fitting the elementary needs of the 
existing situations. Whatever books 
were at hand she utilized to the fullest, 
if they were used at all; otherwise 
these books remained to fill the shelves 
and to swell the accessions figure. 

The backwardness and stagnation 
characterizing Negro college libraries 
continued in many institutions well 
into the decade of the twenties. The 
problem of sufficient numbers of books 
and scarcity of libraries was a general 
one in Southern communities. In the 
larger cities the small collections found 
in colored branch libraries were little 
used, even by the upper-class Negro 
citizens. In the rural areas, library 
extension and county library activities 
had not begun to reach the masses. 
Negro youth enrolling in the colleges 
came from communities sadly deficient 
in uplifting influences and in oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement. In many 
high schools, libraries were not to be 
found and in the majority of homes, 
both urban and rural, books were defi- 
nitely a luxury not to be afforded. The 
entire situation among Negroes in the 
South furnished conditions which con- 
stituted a strong challenge to higher 
education. If the Negro student could 
not escape the deadening limitations 
of his community life to wider out- 
looks and more inspiring visions 


through the provisions of his colleges, 
then what other hope did he have? 

Probably the greatest impetus to 
general library development and, 
doubtless, the most important single 
factor in the improvement of libraries 
within Negro institutions of higher 
learning, was the work of the Hamp- 
ton Institute Library School. The ac- 
tivities of its director, Miss Florence 
R. Curtis, were greatly responsible 
for the arousing of Negro educators 
from their indifference regarding li- 
braries. The fourteen years of the 
school’s existence show a remarkable 
record. As a clearing house for library 
problems and as a training center for 
a new profession within the group, its 
closing in 1939 was deeply regretted 
by Southern educators as well as its 
many graduates. 

With the Hampton work begun, 
there were still other forces worthy of 
note in the development of college li- 
braries. In 1928 the United States Of- 
fice of Education’s survey of private 
Negro institutions disclosed outstand- 
ing deficiencies in their libraries. Most 
of these colleges had existed for years; 
many of them had libraries either as 
depositories for odd, unorganized 
group of books, or else for the mere 
fact that educational institutions tra- 
ditionally included some room or de- 
partment to be known as a “library.” 
Out of seventy-nine colleges, it was 
revealed, only fifteen had libraries 
with 10,000 or more volumes, and 
seven colleges either had no library at 
all or had collections too wretched to 
be known as libraries.’ Of the larger 
colleges in 1926-27, the figures for 





*US. Bureau of Education, Survey of 
Negro Colleges and Universities, 1929, p. 
46. 
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book holdings ran from 1,500 to 
57,750, with Hampton Institute having 
the best record. It is highly probable 
that in some instances these figures 
were too high and very likely they 
included many duplicates, pamphlets 
and government documents. Four 
smaller colleges gave figures below 
1,500.? 

This survey showed some remark- 
able figures under the column headed 
“Average Annual Expenditures on Li- 
braries, 1922-27.”% Eight institutions 
spent less than $100 annually for 
books over this period; twenty gave 
figures ranging from $100 to $300. 
Forty-two spent $100 or less annually 
for magazines. In only ten of the col- 
leges did “Supplies and binding” reach 
$300 and above annually, and thirty- 
two reported sums of less than $100. 
The figures for total salaries for the 
fifty-six reporting varied over a wide 
range from $6,087 down to an amazing 
low of $17.60, with Hampton Insti- 
tute, Howard University, and Fisk 
University leading in the order named. 
Of the fifty-six colleges reporting li- 
brary salary expenditures, forty-five, 
or eighty per cent, spent an average of 
only $1,000 or less. These figures need 
no elaboration; alone they stand as 
obvious indices to the poor condition 
of Negro college libraries for that 
period. However, the one outstanding 
fact about the entire group of institu- 
tions was the fact of large percentages 
of increase in library expenditures at 
the close of the five year period, 
thirty-five showing as much as fifty 
per cent increase or better, and twenty 
showing a 100 per cent gain or more. 





* [bid., pp. 948-950. 
* Ibid. 


The forces for improvement were slow- 
ly getting under way. 

A later survey in 1930, also made 
by the Office of Education and dealing 
with land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties, brought to light even more damn- 
ing facts about Negro college librar- 
ies.* Of the thirteen colleges which 
submitted data, the total number of 
volumes in 1928 amounted to 65,982 
with individual collections ranging 
from 700 to 13,187, with West Vir- 
ginia State College, Virginia State 
College for Negroes, and Prairie View 
State Normal and Industrial College 
leading in that order. Seven of the 
number had fewer than 5,000 volumes. 
One reported no volumes and thirty 
pamphlets.® 

“Apparently,” states this report, “no 
regular annual library budget is main- 
tained. The result is that accurate fig- 
ures on the amount of annual income 
for library purposes are not available. 
A similar situation exists with regard 
to expenditures. It is obvious that a li- 
brary meeting college standards and 
fulfilling modern requirements cannot 
be built up when no separate record of 
its finances is kept.’ 

In 1928 the total expenditures for 
library salaries in the twelve land- 
grant colleges reporting was only 
$14,412, with figures for individual in- 
stitutions running from $700 to $2,300. 
Expenditures for books in three of the 
institutions were only $200 or less; in 
five they ranged from $1,230 to the 
high of $5,000. Of the ten colleges re- 
porting expenditures for current peri- 





‘US. Office of Education, Survey of 
Land-grant Colleges and Universities, 1930, 
v. 2, pp. 888-892. 

° Ibid., p. 889. 

* Tbid., p. 890. 
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odicals for the year, four spent less 
than $150; the highest figure for this 
item was $389 at Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes. In total library ex- 
penditures, the best records were at 
Southern University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and West Virginia 
State College.’ The concluding recom- 
mendation of the surveyors was to be 
expected: “It is obvious . . . that one 
of the important duties devolving upon 
the administrative authorities of the 
Negro land-grant colleges is the 
strengthening and upbuilding of their 
libraries and library service.”* 

One significant finding in the earlier 
survey, the one of private institutions, 
was the fact that in view of the size of 
enrollments, the libraries of institutions 
under Negro administration were out- 
standingly weak. Both surveys drove 
home the crying needs for larger book 
collections, better book selection, re- 
organization of the methods of library 
budget-making, and the employment 
of trained personnel. By this time in- 
dications were pointed that all was 
not so well upon the horizon of Negro 
education. The two surveys were the 
first scientific appraisals to be carried 
out and they spared no phase of ad- 
ministrative endeavor; equipment, fi- 
nance, faculty, policies, and practices 
—all came under the searching light of 
standards and criteria generally ac- 
ceptable to American education. 

But as if the evidence at hand were 
insufficient, there came still another 
influencing factor. This was the rating 
and accrediting of Negro high schools 
and colleges begun by the Southern 





"US. Office of Education, Survey of 
Land-grant Colleges and Universities, 1930, 
v. 2, p. 891. 

* [bid., p. 891. 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1930. The rating of the As- 
sociation laid especial emphasis on li- 
brary standards and the happy result 
was to focus special attention of the 
administrations on the problems of 
library services. There were few, if 
any, of the Negro colleges which did 
not sincerely desire and which did not 
make immediate efforts to attain the 
minimum standards. 

It is from this date that Negro insti- 
tutions faced their first real challenge 
for improved library facilities. That 
they have generally met this challenge 
squarely and with fine results is self 
evident. The trend of rating of the 
colleges by the Association is one in- 
dex to library progress. In 1942 twen- 
ty-five institutions had received a 
class “A” rating, having met the mini- 
mum requirements for library facili- 
ties as set by the Association.® Various 
studies have indicated that such prog- 
ress is real, in spite of continued 
shortcomings in services. Lyells’ study 
indicated a median increase of 71.14 
per cent in the growth of book collec- 
tions in Negro land-grant colleges for 
the period of 1928-29-1930-40.° In 
the same study, she also pointed 
out a gain of 1 per cent in the ratio 
of total library expenditures to total 
college expenditures among the same 
group of colleges since the 1928 sur- 
vey. Further evidence of expand- 
ing book collections is evident in the 
reports of the colleges; in 1941 out of 
thirty-eight of the larger institutions, 





*The Southern Association Quarterly, 6: 
95, February 1942. } 

* Ruby E. Stutts Lyells, The Library im 
Negro Land-grant Colleges. Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1942, 
p. 110. 

" Ibid., p. 35 
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thirty-three had met and exceeded 
the Southern Association’s minimum 
standard of 12,000 volumes.’? There is 
tangible evidence of progress in the 
many new buildings, finely equipped 
and furnished, which have been erect- 
ed. In the affiliation center at Atlanta 
University over $1,000,000 was spent 
to build and endow the library.’® Ex- 
cellent new buildings are to be found 
at Howard University in Washington, 
D.C., Fisk University in Nashville, 
Talladega College in Alabama, at Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes in 
Petersburg, and on many other cam- 
puses. 

Use of books in these libraries re- 
flects the remarkable growth in li- 
brary services. Since the books are live 
and bear on the courses of instruction, 
since they are being better selected, 
and since they are more numerous, the 
large extent of use is a gratifying re- 
sult, despite the recognized fact that 
college students, generally, spend lit- 
tle time in reading. But figures are in- 
teresting. In 1940-41 at Virginia State 
College for Negroes, 63,860 volumes 
were issued from the circulation de- 
partment; use of reserved books 
swelled this figure to 131,631. At Fisk 
University a total of 48,849 books were 
loaned out and 34,783 reserved books 
issued for the same period. Howard 
University reported 165,966 volumes 
issued for home use, which total was 
increased to the large sum of 231,539 
by adding reserved books.** While 
these figures are taken from large in- 





% The New International Year Book, 1941, 
pp. 686-707. 

% General Education Board, Annual re- 
ports, 1930-31, 1931-32. 

*“Coltege and University Library Gen- 
eral Statistics,” A.L.A. Bulletin, 36:121, 126, 
February 1942. 


stitutions, it is very likely that figures 
from other libraries will show upward 
trends in recent years. 

Despite these favorable trends, li- 
brary adequacy is doubtful in many 
of the colleges. Quantitative measures 
seldom disclose much regarding library 
excellence and many factors, including 
size of enrollment, number of faculty 
members, number of library staff mem- 
bers, departmental enrollments, and 
general college expenditures, all have 
a bearing. Many school heads are like- 
ly to be deceived by the term “stand- 
ards.” They overlook the fact that 
individual institutional needs, over 
and above the “minimum,” ought to 
govern the development of the library. 
In her excellent examination of land- 
grant college libraries, Lyells brought 
out the fact that the growth of li- 
braries did not continue in the same 
ratio after accreditation of the institu- 
tion, and that increased enrollments 
and larger educational expenditures 
did not seem to affect library expendi- 
tures. “Probably,” she wrote, “. . . 
colleges consider accreditation an end 
and when it is achieved, it ceases to 
stimulate library development.’”*® 

It is highly desirable that Negro 
college libraries continue to expand, 
both in collections and in services. 
Such growth in the future will hardly 
parallel the rapid progress since 1930. 
It will be a more sober growth and 
one bound with the growth of the indi- 
vidual institutions. The acquisition of 
physical equipment and the incipient 
awareness of library needs will not be 
the primary factors in the new period. 
Rather, such things as larger budgets 
for books and personnel, organization 


* Ruby E. Stutts Lyells, Op. cit., p. 165. 
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for closer integration within the insti- 
tution, dynamic programs for stimula- 
tion of reading among students, and 
more generous provisions for faculty 
research will dominate the scene. 
Certain problems already are ap- 
pearing which seem to indicate future 
directions. Chief among them is the 
need for some well-defined library pro- 
gram, formulated out of the individual 
institutional requirements. These re- 
quirements arise out of such things as 
the curriculum, student levels of intel- 
ligence, student background, and the 
multiplicity of activities on the col- 
lege campus. Such a program based on 
specific knowledge of the requirements 
would allow, then, for prescribed 
formulae to translate needs into books 
and services. Clearly this program, 
carefully evolved by the library staff 
with the aid of the administration and 
faculty would greatly increase library 
efficiency ; it would also provide sound 
foundation for routines and policies. 
The need for such a program and its 
intelligent direction suggests the use of 
competent and seasoned librarians. 
Herein lies another major problem of 
this new period, the employment of 
such librarians for longer than one or 
two years. In too many colleges, at 
present, the turnover in library staff 
members is too rapid for any consider- 
ations of planning. Altogether too 
many Negro librarians are unstable 
in positions because of shaky tenure 
and low salaries. Administrators 
should know that the young profession 
of librarianship among Negroes has 
passed its stage of interneship and 
that it is now prepared to rank with 
other professions. Librarians with ad- 
vanced training and wide experience 
are few, true enough. But college heads 


can expect no more in bibliographic 
knowledge and book services than they 
pay for; nor can they expect any con- 
tinued program of development as long 
as the worker feels insecure and is 
underpaid. Doubtless, today, many 
persons are dropping out because of 
more attractive offers in industrial as 
well as governmental positions. 

One tremendous handicap to the 
growth of Negro college librarianship 
is the lack of a strong professional 
consciousness. There is too little unity 
of feeling and purpose among the 
members and the opportunities for 
discovering and solidifying such unity, 
up to the present time, have been few. 
Interchange of visits is infrequent; 
work schedules and low faculty rank- 
ing simply do not permit it. Again, low 
salaries do not permit large attend- 
ance at library meetings, even when 
time might be granted. The strange 
tendency of librarians to withhold 
themselves from full contacts with 
their fellow faculty members is an- 
other hampering factor to the realiza- 
tion of a keen professional spirit. Such 
exaggerated shyness and aloofness is 
not conducive to the full acceptance of 
the group on a par with other profes- 
sions; academic ranking, salaries and 
social prestige are all at stake. 

Local teacher associations have pro- 
vided some professional outlet within 
states, but their programs and activi- 
ties have been prescribed mainly by 
the large membership of school li- 
brarians. Several state organizations 
have been formed, notably the one in 
North Carolina which has distin- 
guished itself for its splendid meetings 
and alert leadership. Membership in 
the American Library Association has 
been purely a matter of empty prestige 
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since neither holding of offices, nor 
full participation in programs have 
ever been realized by the few Negro 
members. The Association’s accept- 
ance of local policies of segregation at 
national conventions brought serious 
repercussions after the Richmond Con- 
ference in 1936; certainly many Ne- 
gro members have developed a hearty 
distaste for this kind of treatment 
within an organization supposedly of 
breadth and liberality. Recent trends, 
however, seem to indicate a breaking 
with these narrow views as a point in 
Association policy. Whether some na- 
tional organization of Negro librarians 
is the solution to the problem of lack 
of professional consciousness may be 
debatable. This much appears certain, 
however, that some common ground 
for the attack against common prob- 
lems is essential and that there are 
some problems, peculiar to Negro edu- 
cation, which require special approach- 
es, special points of view, and special 
solutions. Such a national organiza- 
tion, if feasible, might produce signifi- 
cant benefits for Negro education and, 
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assuredly, it would effect a stronger 
professional unity. 

Whatever the problems of the Ne- 
gro college library may be, educators 
must realize that they are the prob- 
lems of Negro education. In no in- 
stance will library problems be apart 
from college problems. If the library is 
deficient, the institution is certain to 
be weak. If the college has attained 
considerable rank, measured by other 
criteria, it is still as weak as its li- 
brary, regardless of rating agencies. 
The books, physical set-up, and per- 
sonnel which constitute library serv- 
ices are recognized today as so impor- 
tant that “minimum standards” ought 
never to enter into the picture of de- 
velopment. Within the expanding edu- 
cational program the library must be 
accorded a much higher place, a situa- 
tion which will stimulate educational 
activity tremendously. Growth is slow, 
but change is even slower, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the favorable 
trends noted in library development 
within the past twelve years will con- 
tinue unabated. 











Josiah Henson, the Moses of His People 


H. A. TANSER 


One of the most interesting and 
colourful characters among the Negro 
slaves who escaped to Canada by 
means of the Underground Railroad 
was Josiah Henson, who is generally 
accepted as the original of the charac- 
ter of Uncle Tom of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s famous novel. Henson became 
a kind of Negro Moses and led his 
people to found, for a time, a very 
prosperous settlement outside the pres- 
ent City of Chatham, Ontario, Can, 
ada. 

Before the days of the American 
Civil War Chatham was the Northern 
terminus of the Underground Rail- 
road and many an escaped slave there 
found a safe haven of refuge. The town 
was just sufficiently distant} from the 
American border to offer the Negro 
freedom from further persecution or 
molestation and a chance to establish 
himself as an independent free citizen. 

What freedom meant to the wretch- 
ed slaves of the South who were for- 
tunate enough to escape to Canada is 
well exemplified by Josiah Henson,? 
who describes his feelings in his own 
very vivid language: 

When I got on the Canadian side, my first 
impulse was to throw myself on the ground, 
and giving way to the riotous exultation of 
my feelings, to execute sundry antics which 
excited the astonishment of those who were 
looking on. A gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, Colonel Warren, who happened to be 


* ? About 50 miles from Detroit. 

?For a fuller description see “The Settle- 
ment of Negroes in Kent County, Ontario 
and a Study of the Mental Capacity of 
Their Descendants,” by H. A. Tanser. Pub- 
lished by Shepherd Publishing Co., Chat- 
ham, Ontario. 
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present, thought I was in a fit, and as he 
inquired what was the matter with the poor 
fellow, I jumped up and told him—I was 
free! “O,” said he, with a hearty laugh, 
“is that it? I never knew freedom made a 
man roll in the sand before.” 


There are many such passages of 
descriptions of similar heart-rending 
scenes to be found in the current liter- 
ature of the days of slavery, of the 


Civil War period, and of the Recon- 
struction period. There would be lit- 
tle point in quoting many of them. 
However, it is felt that the following 


passage by Dr. Howe;* an American, 
couched in very beautiful language 
and describing the Underground Rail- 
road of which Henson made such am- 
ple use, will bear repeating: 


Now and then a slave was intelligent and 
bold enough to cross the vast forest between 
the Ohio and the Lakes, and find a refuge 
beyond them. Such cases were at first very 
rare, and knowledge of them was confined to 
a few; but they increased early in this cen- 
tury; and the rumour gradually spread 
among the slaves of the Southern States, 
that there was, far away under the north 
star, a land where the flag of the Union 
did not float; where the law declared all 
men free and equal; where the people re- 
spected the law, and the government, if 
need be, enforced it. . . . Some, not content 
with personal freedom and happiness, went 
secretly back to their old homes, and 
brought away their wives and children at 
much peril and cost. The rumour widened; 
the fugitives so increased, that a secret 
pathway, since called the Underground Rail- 


*Dr. S. G. Howe was one of the three 
commissioners of the Freedman’s Inquiry 
Commission appointed by the American 
Government to visit the various Canadian 
Negro settlements. He visited Henson’s set- 
tlement in 1862. 
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JOSIAH HENSON, THE MOSES OF HIS PEOPLE 


road, was soon formed, which ran by the 
huts of the blacks in the slave states, and 
the houses of good Samaritans in the free 


states. 


Josiah Henson underwent untold 
hardships and sufferings, mainly at 
the hands of his masters, in the days 
when he was a slave in the Southern 
States. On one occasion both his arms 
were broken and his back injured. He 
finally succeeded in escaping and made 
his way to Canada by means of the 
Underground Railroad. He has left us 
an autobiography of his life, which 
portrays in heart-rending language 
some of the many persecutions he en- 
dured and which remains one of the 
most valuable contributions in the his- 
tory of the emancipation of the Ne- 
gro. His remains lie buried just out- 
side the little town of Dresden, north 
of Chatham. A sign marks the spot 
and the grave is now carefully cared 
for. Every year thousands of Ameri- 
can and other tourists visit this grave 
to pay respect to one who was such an 
outstanding leader of his people and 
one who is reported to have been the 
original Uncle Tom. It is authentically 
recorded that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
visited Henson and his settlement 
some time before she wrote her novel 
of which the influence was so far- 
reaching. 

It is to the everlasting credit of 
Great Britain that quite early in the 
nineteenth century she abolished 
slave-trading and a few years later 
emancipated the slaves in the British 
Dominions. Such actions cost the Brit- 
ish taxpayer £12,000,000 of which the 
equivalent in today’s American cur- 
rency would be around $150,000,000. 
In short, it took a war to accomplish 
in the United States what the British 
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people did of their own volition. It is 
further to the credit of Great Britain 
that, during the American Civil War 
when the Southern States were block- 
aded and the factory workers of Lan- 
cashire were starving because their 
cotton mills could not obtain the raw 
cotton, the people of Great Britain 
nobly refrained from siding with the 
slave-owning states. Had Britain done 
so, the South would have obtained the 
use of a powerful navy, would have 
probably been successful, and would 
have succeeded in disrupting the 
Union. For her forbearance and sup- 
port of the cause of Negro freedom a 
great debt is owed Britain, a debt 
which the average American unfortu- 
nately so often fails to appreciate. 

With such antagonism on the part 
of Great Britain and her dominions 
towards slavery it can be well imagined 
that the black man was well treated 
in Canada. Dr. Willis, President of 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, 
wrote in The Liberator of July 30, 
1852: 


Every coloured man, as is well known, the 
moment he sets his feet on the Canadian 
soil, is forever free and not only free but 
he is on a level, in regard to every political 
and social advantage, with the white man. 
He can vote for members of Parliament and 
for magistrates and in every other popular 
election. 


When the American Government 
passed the Fugitive Slave Law in 
1850, which allowed slave-owners to 
reclaim runaway slaves, the influx of 
Negroes into Canada became greater 
than ever, and the United States Gov- 
ernment demanded extradition of the 
slaves by the British government; but 
England refused to yield, and insisted 
“that the law of Parliament gave free- 
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dom to every slave who effected his 
landing upon British ground.”* 
Josiah Henson, the great Negro 
leader, was only too glad to take ad- 
vantage of such favourable conditions 
for the settlement of his race. He ob- 
tained $1,500 through a friend from 
England and purchased three hundred 
acres of land on the Sydenham River 
north of the present City of Chatham, 
in Kent County. Negroes flocked to 
him by the score and soon a prosper- 
ous settlement known as the Dawn 
Settlement sprang up. Henson’s aim 
was to show that the Negro, given a 
fair chance and a square deal, could 
measure up to the standards of the 
white man, both in self-support and 
mental development. Accordingly, he 
established a school. The people of the 
settlement spent part of their time in 
the classroom and part working on the 
land to produce their bodily needs. It 
is indeed very interesting to note that 
this escaped slave actually put into 
practice as early as 1842 the type of 
school now known as the Vocational 
school and which is found in one form 
or other in nearly all countries of the 
world. “I urged,” says Henson,* “the 
appropriation of the money to the 
establishment of a manual-labour 
school, where our children could be 
taught those elements of knowledge 
which are usually the occupations of a 
grammar school; and where the boys 
could be taught, in addition, the prac- 
tice of some mechanic art, and the 
girls could be instructed in those do- 
mestic arts which are the proper occu- 
pation and ornament of their sex.” 


*Act of 30th. George ITI. 

° Josiah Henson, The Life of Josiah Hen- 
son, Formerly a Slave, as narrated by him- 
self, p. 91, 1852. 


Benjamin Drew visited Henson’s 
colony in 1854. He reports:°® 
The coloured people in the neighbourhood of 
Dresden and Dawn are generally very pros- 
perous farmers—of good morals, and mostly 
Methodists or Baptists. . . . Some of the 
settlers are mechanics, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, etc. About one-third of the adult 
settlers are in possession of land which is, 
either in whole or in part, paid for. . . 
There is not a single colouréd person com- 
ing into Dawn or Dresden who if he have 
health and industrious habits cannot sup- 
port himself within one week of his arrival. 

Later on in his career Henson visited 
England, the land of freedom, which 
had done so much for his oppressed 
brethren in every corner of the world. 
There he had the high privilege and 
honour of meeting Queen Victoria. 
Her Majesty listened with great inter- 
est to his story and presented him with 
a gold watch as a memento of his visit. 
While in England Henson addressed 
many audiences and raised more 
money to help his colony in Canada. 

Following the emancipation of the 
Negroes in the States large numbers 
of Negroes left Henson’s colony and 
returned to their homes in the South, 
but their great leader stayed on in 
Canada and died under the Union 
Jack, which flag to him had symbol- 
ized freedom and opportunity for his 
race. It is of interest to note that even 
today much of the land near the town 
of Dresden, north of Chatham, is 
farmed by Negroes, the descendants of 
those who lived in Henson’s colony. 
There are still a few persons living in 
the district who had conversation with 
Henson. For all time this Moses of his 
people will hold a warm place in their 
hearts. 


*Benjamin Drew, A North-side View of 
Slavery, pp. 308-312. 
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American Japanese, Pearl Harbor and 


World War II 


JOSEPH S. 


Although the Alien Registration 
program showed that there were only 
91,858 Japanese aliens in the United 
States, the problem of the Japanese 
minority has long been one of the most 
troublesome worrying the United 
States. As an internal problem it 
might have been magnified out of its 
true proportion, but as an inseparable 
part of the international relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan its 
importance cannot be overestimated. 
In this latter respect, in particular, it 
has been a dynamite-laden problem. 
Since 1882, when the first Asiatic Ex- 
clusion Law was passed, we have been 
heaving restlessly, but with a deter- 
mination not to look squarely into this 
emotionalized problem, which had lit- 
tle counterpart in any of the rest of 
the nation.? It was a little eccentric, 


Cf. Forrest E. LaViolette, “The Amer- 
ican-Born Japanese and the World Crisis,” 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, VII (November, 1941), pp. 517- 
27. 

?Thomas A. Bailey, Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Japanese-American Crises (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1934); Sid- 
ney 8. Gulich, The American-Japanese Prob- 
lem (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1941); Yamato Ichihashi, Japanese in the 
United States (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1932) ; Karl Kawakani, The Real 
Japanese Question (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1921); E. G. Mears, Resi- 
dent Orientals on the American Pacific 
Coast (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929); R. L. Buell, “Development of 
the Anti-Japanese Agitation in the United 
States,” Political Science Quarterly, XX XVII 
(December, 1922), pp. 605ff. and XX XVIII 
(March, 1923), pp. 57-81; “Exclusion of the 
Japanese Children from the Schools of San 
Francisco,” Outlook, 84 (November 3, 1906), 
pp. 587-8; K. K. Kawakami, “Japan and the 
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exotic, and after a time, tedious prob- 
lem to America, otherwise able to deal 
efficiently with the mumps of immi- 
gration and the measles of American- 
ized minorities in several other as- 
pects. At least—so we thought.** 

The international importance of the 
problem came to a head in 1906 when 
relations between Tokyo and Wash- 
ington had become greatly strained 
over the question of Japanese immi- 
gration into the United States. Cali- 
fornia, where most Japanese immi- 
grants settled, demanded that their ad- 
mission be stopped. The growing oppo- 
sition of the white population led to a 
number of serious clashes along the 
West Coast. Schools refused to admit 
Japanese students. In fact, the San 
Francisco school dispute in 1906 
brought the conflict into the open. 

Tokyo was confronted with the 
problem of either insisting on its treaty 





United States,” Atlantic Monthly, CXIX 
(May, 1917), pp. 671-81; Select Committee 
Investigating National } Defense Migration, 
Fourth Interim Report of the Select Commit- 
tee Investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion, House of Representatives (77th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, House Report No. 2124), 
Findings and Recommendations on Evacua- 
tion of Enemy Aliens and Others from Pro- 
hibited Military Zones (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1942), Supple- 
ment, Part 1, “The Japanese,” “Section A— 
History of Japanese Settlement in the 
United States,” pp. 59-90, is the best recent 
survey of the history of Japanese immigra- 
tion. 

** The best available survey of the trends 
in the anti-Japanese agitation is: Select 
Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration, Findings and Recommendations 
on Evacuation of Enemy Aliens and Others 
from Prohibited Miltary Zones, pp. 72-90. 
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rights which guaranteed it unrestricted 
admission of its subjects to the United 
States, or to come to an amicable set- 
tlement of the question with Washing- 
ton. The former alternative was bound 
to put a continuous strain on the rela- 
tions between the two countries. Ja- 


pan, however, needed the goodwill of. 


the United States at that time in order 
to carry out her expansionist plans. 
So the Japanese Government gave in, 
and in the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
of 1907 pledged itself to prohibit any 
further emigration to the United 
States. 


U. S. Pusiic Opinion AGAINST 
U. S. JAPANESE 


But the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
again did not settle the problem. 
Japanese immigration to America 
nearly ceased—except for picture 
brides, who came in until 1920 (when 
Japan ceased giving them passports). 
Hostile resolutions and bills were intro- 
duced in California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Montana legislatures in 1909 and 
1910, and subsequently. 

The California law of May 19, 1913, 
provided, in effect, that the Japanese 
might lease agricultural lands for a 
maximum of 3 years; lands already 
owned or acquired in the future in 
satisfaction of existing liens, might be 
retained, but could not be bequeathed 
to heirs under a citizenship disability. 
But, again, this did not settle the 
problem. The Japanese used various 


devices to circumvent the land law. 


Some purchased agricultural land in 
the names of their minor children born 
on American soil, for whom they 
acted as guardians, or by paying 
American citizens to purchase land and 
hold it for them or their children. An- 


other fairly common practice was to 
form dummy corporations in which 
perhaps 50 per cent of the stock was 
held by an American, usually the cor- 
poration’s attorney, who in reality 
held only a “naked trust” without any 
voice in the management of the cor- 
poration’s affairs. 

World War I only intensified the 
whole problem. The progress made by 
American Japanese farmers during the 
war irritated many; those let out from 
the factories resented Japanese con- 
trol of land; the returning soldiers, 
contrasting their economic insecurity 
with the Japanese situation, were easi- 
ly aroused. Agitation was fanned by 
the award of Shantung to Japan and 
Japanese activity in Siberia, Man- 
churia, and Korea. Critics pointed out 
that Japanese coming into the country 
as students, professional men, and 
merchants, were, in fact, disguised 
laborers—and many as spies and 
saboteurs, as Pearl Harbor subse- 
quently showed.’ The custom of bring- 
ing Yoshi (adopted children) and pic- 
ture-brides was also pointed out as a 
means of evading the agreement of 
1907. After the Japanese agreed to 
what has been called a “ladies’ agree- 
ment” and ceased issuing passports to 
brides after February 25, 1920, agita- 
tion was transferred to the “Kanko- 
dan” system, under which an immi- 
grant would take a short trip to Japan, 
marry, and return with his bride. The 
economic arguments ascribed to the 
Japanese tremendous advantages in 

*It is also worth noting, from the stand- 
point of World War II, that whatever Jap- 
anese landed here, either as immigrants or as 
visitors, were carefully checked and selected 
by the Japanese authorities—a fact which 
has to be taken into consideration when not- 


ing the planned sabotage, “fifth column,” 
and spy activities of the American Japanese. 
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competition because of aid received 
from their government, their low 
standard of living, and their well-knit 
organizations. But overshadowing the 
economic objections to the Japanese, 
the claim of nonassimilability—“Once 
a Jap always a Jap”—was voiced con- 
tinuously. Japanese worship of the 
Mikado was held to be an insurmount- 
able barrier to good American citizen- 
ship. As a result the California Land 
Law of 1913 was amended, depriving 
a Japanese of the right to lease agri- 
cultural land, to act as guardian for 
a native-born minor if his estate con- 
sisted of property which the Japanese 
could not hold under the law, or to 
transfer property with intent to evade 
the law. Following California’s exam- 
ple, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Delaware, Colorado, 
and New Mexico passed similar laws.* 


Tue Excriusion Act or 1924 


In 1922 in the Ozawa case, the 
United States Supreme Court declared 


that Japanese were outside the zone . 


of those who could become natural- 
ized. Japanese exclusionism coincided 
with the general campaign to restrict 
immigration. Popular indignation was 
aroused by a note from the Japanese 
Ambassador Hanihara to Secretary of 
State Hughes mentioning the “grave 
consequences” which would ensue if 
the exclusion clause were passed. The 
immigration law became law in 1924. 


TRENDS IN CONCENTRATION 


During the years 1913 through 1920, 
Japanese aliens entered the continen- 





‘For their contents, see Select Commit- 
tee, op. cit., p. 86. Cf. E. K. Strong, Second 
Generation Japanese Problem (Stanford, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1934), pp. 
211-2, for the means used to evade this law. 


tal United States in steadily increas- 
ing numbers, totaling 77,936 for the 
entire period; 59,098 departed, leaving 
a net accession from abroad of 18,838. 
These, together with previous immi- 
grants and American-born children, 
set the total Japanese population in 
Continental United States at 111,010 
in 1920. 

After 1924 Japanese immigration 
fell off sharply, though professional 
men, merchants, and others continued 
to enter the United States. Students, 
merchants, Government officials, min- 
isters of religion and their families, 
and bona fide residents returning from 
a visit to Japan—all of whom were re- 
garded as nonimmigrants or nonquota 
immigrants—made up their number. 

In 1940 there were 126,947 Japanese 
foreign-born and citizens in the United 
States of whom 112,353 resided in the 
three West Coast states—83 per cent 
in California and most of them in Los 
Angeles county. Of the Japanese af- 
fected by the evacuation order about 
41,000 were aliens; about 71,000 were 
American citizens. The aliens, as a 
group, were about 59 years of age, 
with an average period of residence in 
this country of thirty years. The citi- 
zen, or Nisei group, were, on the aver- 
age, about 21 years of age. Unlike 
other immigrant groups, the Japanese 
have shown no tendency to disperse; 
on the contrary, they were more dense- 
ly concentrated on December 7, 1941, 
than they were twenty years ago. Fur- 
thermore, a number of factors have 
served to preserve their ties with the 
homeland, and particularly so because 
the Japanese are recent immigrants. 
The immigrant groups were tied, 
through the presence on the West 
Coast of numerous Japanese mercan- 
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tile and financial concerns, to the 
Japanese-controlled firms, and through 
them, to the consulates. Barred by the 
provisions of the Exclusion Act from 
becoming American citizens, the Jap- 
anese were driven to concentrate in 
certain areas and to their organization 
as a group. Because of the Exclusion 
Act and the Alien Land Act, some of 
these Japanese have harbored deep- 
seated resentments against America. 
The cessation of all immigration in 
1924 helped to fix the economic and 
social leadership in the original immi- 
grant group to the exclusion of the 
American-born and educated Nisez. 
In many cases, the parents sent their 
children to Japanese-language schools 
or arranged for them to receive part 
of their education in Japan; in fact, 
almost 12,000 American-born Japa- 
nese—the so-called Kibei—received 
part of their education in Japan; the 
same considerations prompted many 
parents to register their. children 
(about one-third of those born in Cali- 
fornia) with the Japanese consulates 
as Japanese citizens. 

The additional] factor was their con- 
centration in agriculture. About 20,000 
or 50 per cent of those gainfully em- 
ployed in California, were in that oc- 
cupation. Hence they tended to de- 
velop their communities, whose ties 
were strengthened by race prejudices, 
in Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. They produced peas, cabbage, 
broccoli, cauliflower, celery, berries, 
etc., near large urban centers, with 
Little Tokyo settlements located in 
the city itself. 

Unfortunately, many Japanese set- 
tlements, in the words of Colonel Karl 
Bendetsen, were “deployed through 


very sensitive and very vital areas.” 
Since the Japanese were already in 
these particular areas before they be- 
came vital defense zones (the Ter- 
minal Island in the center of Los An- 
geles harbor, the Puget Sound, on 
Bainbridge Island, near the Bremerton 
Navy Yard), here was a very unfor- 
tunate coincidence. For instance, in 
Seattle, the Japanese operated 2,076 
hotels, many along the waterfront, 
which in many cases became an almost 
impenetrable screen for espionage ac- 
tivities. 
Tue Ace-YouTtH ConFLict 


Little islands in a hostile sea, and 
cut off from the rest of the population, 
the American Japanese were divided 
even more sharply among themselves. 
The one group is young, the other is 
old—there are virtually no middle- 
aged. The former are the Niseis, the 
native born American generation. The 
latter are the Issezs, the original im- 
migrant stock. The average age of the 
Niseis was 19 in 1939; that of the 
Isseis was 58. 

This unusual youth-age abyss is 
complicated by the gulf that separates 
two totally unlike cultures. White re- 
ports that the Jsseis are “more Japa- 
nese than the Japanese themselves,” 
since the old folks have clung desper- 
ately to the mores of the old, unaware 
that modern Japan has moved on.° But 
their children have gone to school and 
many on into American colleges and 
have acquired a mentality which sepa- 
rates them sharply from their fathers. 
Many of them are fellow-citizens of 
ours, educated in American schools, 


® Magner White, “Between Two Flags,” 
The Saturday Evening Post, CCXII (Sep- 
tember 30, 1939), pp. 14ff. 
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trained in American business and pro- 
fessions, and suffer from the effects of 
the inflamed prejudices and public 
opinion which are prone to judge the 
Japanese not on the basis of the indi- 
vidual, regardless of citizenship, but 
on a racial basis. 

It might not be amiss to mention 
also in this connection that economic 
facts have played an important con- 
tributory part against the Japanese 
on the West Coast. In a report to the 
Tolan Congressional Committee by 
the Seattle Chapter of the Japanese- 
American Citizens’ League, it was 
pointed out that, for instance, in Seat- 
tle owners of hotel properties had 
pressed for the removal of Japanese 
so that they might take over the now 
profitable hotel business; in rural 
areas farmers showed their desire to 
get control of rich lands leased by 
Japanese farmers.® 


Niset 


The Niseis, as college boys and girls, 
are, under the principle of jus soli, 
citizens of the United States; their 
parents were, and are, mostly Budd- 
hists. The Nisets, as a rule, are active 
members of Christian sects. Alienated 
culturally by American citizenship, 
American education’ and American 
thinking from their fathers, and from 
their fellow white citizens by their ap- 
pearance and by racial antipathies, 
the Niseis have been forced into a 
fierce group consciousness and an in- 
tense gregariousness. The result was 


*Galen M. Fisher, “Japanese Evacuation 
from the Pacific Coast,” Far Eastern Survey, 
(June 29, 1942), p. 145. 

"Cf. Reginald Bell, Public School Educa- 
tion of Second-Generation Japanese in Cali- 
fornia (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1935). 





that in 1929, the first Nisez organized 
the now powerful Japanese-American 
Citizens League, with the slogan, 
“Building Toward Responsible Citi- 
zenship.” In 1939 there were 486 Nisez 
organizations—sports, religious, cul- 
tural, civic, fraternal, social, and so 
on—on the Western coast alone.® They 
had to face for years the agitation of 
the California Joint Immigration 
Committee, which sponsored much of 
the anti-Japanese and anti-Oriental 
legislation in America, and the na- 
tional defense committee of American 
Legion Navy Post No. 278 in Los An- 
geles, which proposed the fishing bills 
which would have forbidden any but 
citizens of the United States to operate 
fishing boats off the California coast.° 
The American-born Niseis fought such 
legislation, as well as the Legion-spon- 
sored legislation for finger-printing 
aliens and requiring them to report to 
authorities every ninety days. The 
Niseis opposed such legislation by 
arguments that most of the fishermen 
were Isseis—ninety-seven out of a 
hundred, ineligible to citizenship, but 
who had lived in America most of 
their lives; being technically aliens, 
the proposed bill would have cut off 
their living. The finger-printing bill 


* White, op. cit. Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
The Second-Generation Japanese Problem 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1934), 
offers suggestions of merit for consideration 
of individual problems of policy. 

® These bills, sponsored by the American 

Legion and supported by Navy officials, 
were aimed to eliminate the practice of hav- 
ing aliens get on these fishing boats as crew 
members, then come ashore on legal ninety- 
day leaves, and thus providing a way for 
aliens ineligible to citizenship, such as the 
apanese, to get into this country and re- 
main illegally, and to prevent the Japanese 
from operating their boats around the areas 
where the United States Navy was engaged 
in maneuvers. 
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was “not in keeping with our under- 
standing of American tolerance; it 
would impose a humiliating require- 
ment upon Jsseis who are just as law- 
abiding, just as willing taxpayers as 
any other group in the country.”?° 


DvaL CITIZENSHIP 


One of the Niseis’ biggest problems 
is dual citizenship. Since December 1, 
1925, Japanese did not claim as sub- 
jects children born in America of 
Japanese parents unless the children 
have “declared within fourteen days 
of birth through a legal representa- 
tive” their intention of retaining Japa- 
nese nationality. In 1925, the year fol- 
lowing the Exclusion Act, the Isseis 
were much perturbed; they did not 
know whether they were going or stay- 
ing—and hence they claimed Japanese 
citizenship for their children. That’s 
how thousands of Niseis happen today 
to be also Japanese citizens.”"? Many 
were unaware of their dual citizenship. 

In 1942 there were in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 Japanese in the State 
of California, a large number of whom 
were in possession of dual citizenship, 
under a law of December 1, 1924, that 
Japan passed, called the New Nation- 
ality Law.'’* Under that law Japanese 
born in the United States after that 
date automatically lost Japanese citi- 
zenship unless within 14 days they 
were registered at the Japanese con- 
sulate. The law further provided that 


* White, op. cit., p. 73. 
® Ibid 


"Testimony of Robert H. Fouke, repre- 
senting the California Joint Immigration 
Committee, before the Tolan Committee, 
Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, Problems of Evacuation 
of Enemy Aliens and Others from Pro- 
hibited Military Zones (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 11070. 


those who registered, as well as those 
born in America before December, 
1924, could renounce Japanese citizen- 
ship by declaration at the Japanese 
consulate after reaching their twen- 
tieth year. But the records of the Cali- 
fornia Joint Immigration Committee 
show that the Japanese so born did not 
repatriate themselves by renouncing 
their Japanese citizenship other than 
to the extent of from one-fourth to 
about one-third, the remainder retain- 
ing their citizenship.** Loss of family 
standing and inheritance in Japan 
were the chief reasons given for lack 
of expatriation. 


SHADOW OF THE AXIS OVER THE 
AMERICAN JAPANESE 


In 1940, the shadow of the treaty by 
which Japan joined Germany and 
Italy in military alliance, fell over 
the flowered fields and coastal cliffs of 
Southern California. For many months 
suspicious California had disliked the 
spectacle of Japanese farmers tending 
fruit and flowers amid oil fields, near 
airports and aircraft factories.* Ci- 
vilians and naval authorities alike had 
looked askance on Japanese fishing 
boats cruising near United States war- 
ships during maneuvers, and were 
wondering why were Japanese fisher- 
men and canners permitted to live on 
Terminal Island, within gunshot of 
the naval operating base at San Pedro. 
Why did Japanese-Americans cross 
the ocean by hundreds each year to 
visit their ancestral homes? Why did 
so many radio masts sprout from 
Japanese homes in California? 


* Tbid., p. 11082. 

*For documentary pictures, see “The 
Nisei,” Life IX (October 14, 1940), pp. 75- 
82. 
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The Niseis sought to answer some of 
the questions by declaring that most 
of the lands they tilled had been farm- 
lands long before drillers tapped the 
oil stores underneath. They pointed 
out that their slow old fishing boats 
(rumored to be torpedo boats in dis- 
guise) had been locally built, were 
physically unable to carry the heavy- 
air compression machinery required to 
discharge torpedoes, and that fisher- 
men’s barracks on the Terminal Is- 
land all had radio masts because ship- 
to-shore communication is necessary 
in the fishing business. The Japanese 
American Citizens League, chief na- 
tional organization of the Nisez, sup- 
ported conscription and announced 
that 16,500 Japanese-Americans were 
eligible for the draft (—and approxi- 
mately 5,000 Nisez in California have 
entered the United States Army—), 
that Japanese-Americans fought with 
the A.E.F. in the last war and would 
fight again in the next, as most sec- 
ond-generation Japanese in America 
are proud of their American citizen- 
ship. In fact, a confidential memoran- 
dum by an American intelligence of- 
ficer reported after Pearl Harbor that 
“many of the Nisei voluntarily con- 
tributed valuable anti-subversive in- 
formation to .. . governmental agen- 
cies,” and “the Japanese Consular 
staff, the Central Japanese Associa- 
tion, and others known to have been 
sympathetic to the Japanese cause did 
not themselves trust the Nise.” 

By and large, the Nisezs had been 
on a definite road of Americanization. 
Many of their parents had supported 
their Americanization. When there had 





* An Intelligence Officer, “The Japanese 
in America,” Harpers, CLXXXV (October, 
1942), p. 491. 


been an opposition, it had been due to 
the loyalty of the parents to Japan, 
strengthened by the Japanese asso- 
ciations, the Japanese consular sys- 
tem, and, above all, the fact that the 
parents could not become citizens of 
the United States though they have 
the status of legal residents. “That 
some of the Nisei children are more 
Americanized than others is not so 
much a measure of the success of an 
Americanization program as it is a 
measure of the strength of the oppo- 
sition to such a program, usually on 
the part of the parents. Unless there 
is @ conscious, active, continuous op- 
position, the child will absorb Ameri- 
canization as naturally as _ he 
breathes.”?® 
Kibei 

Kiber (pronounced kee-bay) means 
“returned to America.” The word re- 
fers to those Nisez who spent all or a 
large portion of their lives in Japan 
and who have now returned to the 
United States. As the Nisezs grew old- 
er, the more American, the [ssevs, still 
hoping to retain some bond with their 
swiftly changing children, tried the 
scheme of sending their children to 
Japan to be “Japanized.” They are 
known as Kibet Shimin, and there 
were some 50,000 of them in Japan 
in 1937, when they were urged to re- 
turn to California and other Pacific 
states by the Japanese Foreign Office. 
They were received into full member- 
ship by the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League, although they were 





* An Intelligence Officer, op. cit., p. 494. 
He also notes that “most of the pro-Japa- 
nese Issei are members of the Buddhist 
faith,” although “the tenets of the faith are 
perfectly acceptable and cannot be classed 
as anti-American” (p. 495). 
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practically alien Japanese.’ It was 
estimated that in 1942 more than 
25,000 United States citizens of Japa- 
nese parentage had been educated in 
schools in Japan.?® 

This group was considered “the most 
potentially dangerous element of all” 
by an intelligence officer of the United 
States,® who concluded that “these 
people are essentially and inherently 
Japanese and may have been deliber- 
ately sent back to the United States 
by the Japanese government to act as 
agents. In spite of their legal citizen- 
ship and the protection afforded them 
by the Bill of Rights they should be 
looked upon as enemy aliens.””° In 
fact, he states that “such persons must 
be considered guilty until proven inno- 
cent beyond a reasonable doubt,” rec- 
ommends that “they should be segre- 
gated from those not in that classifica- 
tion,” and suggests that “the parents 
or guardians who sent them back to 
Japan must have done so for a rea- 
son” and “are equally suspect.” 


JAPANESE SCHOOLS 


About twenty years ago, when the 
first Niseis started coming home from 
school talking English, the Isseis tried 
to retain some hold on their children 
by establishing the Japanese-language 
schools, which became viewed by so 
many people as hotbeds of Japanese 
propaganda and anti-American in- 
trigue. Every day, after regular school 
sessions and on Saturdays, buses 
rounded up Japanese hopefuls, carted 
them to these gakwen, where for an 


* Select Committee .. . op. cit., pp. 11077, 
11081. 

* Tbid., p. 11082. 

” Ibid., pp. 489-497. 

* Ibid., pp. 491-2. 


hour, they were taught to read and 
write Japanese. They also went all 
day Saturday. Japanese religious 
ideas, moralities, and viewpoints were 
taught.” Many of these children, often 
aged one year or less, were registered 
as the owners of vast tracts of rich 
farm lands and business and fishing 
fleets which their parents could not 
legally possess under provisions of the 
California Alien Law of 1913. States a 
Californian, John Bruce: “We made 
their children go to school, but we 
felt that behind a facade of courteous 
reserve much of their loyalty, their 
affection, and, incidentally, their sav- 
ings, was going back to Japan.””? 

In San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle, the three major centers of 
Japanese population, the schools were 
subsidized in numerous ways by the 
Tokyo government and teachers were 
invariably alien Japanese. They were 
one of the mainstays of the isolation- 
ism of the American-Japanese. Japa- 
nese Buddhist teachers were brought 
in under the exception provision of 
the immigration laws. Their religious 
as well as the education background 
was Japanese both as to culture, ideas, 
ideals, action, and thought. Curiously 
enough, in the single case of the Japa- 
nese here existed the only situation in 
which the question of race, religion, 
and nationality, in that the Emperor 
of Japan not only is the head of the 
nation but likewise he is the head of 
the church and the descendant of the 
Sun God. As such all Japanese who 


In 1921 California assumed control of 
these gakuen, making attendance compul- 
sory, but in 1927 the attorney general ruled 
this unconstitutional. 

*John Bruce, “California Gets Tough,” 
New York Times Magazine, March 15, 1942, 
pk 
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profess the religion of which he is the 
leader naturally have that particular 
religious obligation, even if the na- 
tional element were not thrown into 
the picture. 

In 1941 there were 248 of the Japa- 
nese-language schools in California, 
teaching about 18,000 children the cul- 
ture and emperor worship of Japan 
daily after public-school hours.?* In 
1939 these schools cost the Japanese 
$398,000. The sixteen textbooks print- 
ed in Japan, superseding those ap- 
proved by the California State Board 
of Education, and teaching patriotism 
to Japan and emperor-worship, were 
used in these schools until the Japa- 
nese learned that the fact was known, 
and returned to the approved books 
again (on February 14, 1941). “An at- 
tempt was made by the California 
Joint Immigration Committee to have 
the recent California Legislature enact 
a law prohibiting the teaching in lan- 
guage schools of allegiance to a for- 
eign government, but the Japanese 
lobby, much in evidence, was appar- 
ently successful in having the bill 
killed.” 


JAPANESE PROPAGANDA AMONG 
AMERICAN JAPANESE 


Although the Japanese problem had 
been a burning one, particularly in 
California, before Pearl Harbor, very 
little attention had been paid to the 
techniques and devices of Japanese 
propaganda. It is very difficult to se- 
cure reliable information on the ways 


*% Select Committee, op. cit., p. 11086. 

* Ibid., p. 11086. Walter Tsukamoto, for- 
mer national president of the Japanese 
American Citizens League, a Sacramento at- 
torney and United States Army Reserve 
Officer, was the guiding spirit of the Japa- 
nese lobby in the California legislature. 


and means whereby the Japanese in 
America have been subjected to Ja- 
pan’s propaganda. But a lot of infor- 
mation has appeared since Pearl Har- 
bor.?5 

Japanese Organizations. One of the 
outstanding factors characterizing the 
life of the American Japanese has been 
that they have been very closely or- 
ganized. In California there was a 
large number of Japanese organiza- 
tions covering every branch of life: 
agricultural, commercial, educational, 
social, religious, and patriotic. Almost 
every Japanese in California was in- 
cluded in one or more of these organi- 
zations.”* All these organizations were, 
in turn, closely integrated by means 
of interlocking directorates and offi- 
cers, honorary advisers, and interlock- 
ing membership among the ordinary 
members. There was also a close rela- 
tionship between Japanese associations 
in California and parent or govern- 
mental organizations in Japan and 
“on many occasions the associations 
in California have contributed to and 
assisted in the war effort of the Japa- 
nese Government.’”’ The extensiveness 
of the system can be appreciated from 
Tokyo’s report of April 25, 1941, to 
the effect that the Japanese “Central 
Council of Overseas organizations an- 
nounced that there are 2,700 Japanese 


* Select Committee Investigating Nation- 
al Defense Migration, Problems of Evacua- 
tion of Enemy Aliens and Others from Pro- 
hibited Military Zones; J. R. Carlson, Under 
Cover (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1943), 
Chapter IX, “Hitler and Hirohito in Har- 
lem,” pp. 154-63, Kurt Riess, Total Espion- 
age (New York: Putnam, 1941), V. S. 
Haven, They Built The Roof First (Chicago, 
Ziff-Davis, 1943). 

* Testimony and statement of Hon. Earl 
Warren, Attorney General of the State of 
California, 

* Select Committee, op. cit., p. 10975. 
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organizations in the United States, 
representatives of which will meet for 
a convention in Tokyo in November, 
1941.” The Japanese Veterans Associ- 
ation of America, for instance, num- 
bering at one time, 8,000 members, 
showed a Japanese motion picture, en- 
titled “Flaming Skies,” and sponsored 
the tour of Major G. Tanaka, of the 
Japanese Army, and a member of the 
army general staff, who arrived in San 
Francisco on January 1, 1941, “with 
full uniform, sword, and medals and 
toured the State lecturing before vari- 
ous Japanese groups, eventually re- 
turning to Japan via New York. While 
here, he is reported to have said: ‘Ja- 
pan and the United States will go to 
war this autumn.’ ’”® 

Besides sending financial and ma- 
terial support to Japan, the Japanese 
associations also engaged as organiza- 
tions in promoting loyalty to Japan 
and the Japanese Emperor. For in- 
stance, the Military Virtue Society of 
North America, with headquarters at 
Alvarado (Alameda County), with a 
branch office in Tokyo, aimed to “in- 
still the Japanese military code of 
bushido and to teach fencing and other 
Japanese military exercises among the 
Japanese throughout North Ameri- 
ca.”"™ 

The Tours to Japan.—Another or- 
ganizational activity worth noting was 
the Kibei Shimin movement, sponsored 
by the Japanese Association of Amer- 
ica which had as its policy the encour- 
agement of the return to America from 
Japan of American-born Japanese. It 
made special arrangements with 
steamship companies for such trips 
and carried on campaigns for such 
trips. There were about 50,000 of these 


* Ibid., p. 10976. 
* Ibid., p. 10977. 





Kibet Shimin in Japan until recently, 
when the passage of the 1940 Ameri- 
can nationality law, presuming ex- 
patriation of those who had been in 
the country of their parents for more 
than six months was passed. To avoid 
losing their American citizenship un- 
der this law many of them were 
scurrying back before the deadline in 
the middle of July. They formed their 
own organization known as the Kibei 
Shimin.*° 

Another important Japanese organi- 
zation was the Japanese Tourist Bu- 
reau which, at the suggestion of the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association, 
changed its name to the East Asia 
Travel Agency. It was a subsidiary of 
the board of tourist industries operat- 
ing under the Japanese Ministry of 
Communications. It maintained agen- 
cies in a number of cities in the United 
States, usually in connection with 
Japanese transportation companies, 
and, in addition to the usual propa- 
ganda activities, also sponsored broad- 
casts in English from Japan for the 
benefit of American-born Japanese. 
One of these persons thus sponsored 
was Kzumaro (Buddy) Uno, an Amer- 
ican-born Japanese, formerly on the 
staff of the New World Sun. He was 
employed by the Japanese Tourist 
Bureau to travel to Japan, China, 
Korea, and Manchukuo, and returned 
to the United States where he was 
given office space in the office of the 
Japanese Consulate General in San 
Francisco, from which headquarters he 
made trips over the entire west coast 
making speeches to groups of Ameri- 
can-born Japanese.*? Study trips to 

*” Select Committee, op. cit., pp. 10978, 

086. 

“It is also worth noting that Freedom, 


the Japanese magazine published in Shang- 
hai which featured American prisoners 1n- 
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Japan for young Nisei were financed 
by the Japanese government, parties 
usually leaving in July. A three- 
months trip cost $190. Entrance exam- 
inations in Japanese universities were 
eased for Nisez wishing to study there, 
and money for the purpose was loaned 
to them by the Japanese government.*? 

The Supervision by the Japanese 
Authorities—All this organizational 
set-up was under the direct supervi- 
sion of the consul general of Japan at 
San Francisco.** In fact, Japanese con- 
suls and visiting dignitaries played a 
large part in the life of the American 
Japanese.** 

The German and Japanese Intelli- 
gence Services began an intimate col- 
laboration shortly after Hitler came 
into power. In 1934, Colonel Walther 
Nicolai sent his Section III aid, Major 
General Eugene Ott, to Tokyo, who 
helped the Japanese to reorganize their 
espionage and sabotage activities in 
Asia and the Americas.** Ott, who 
later became the German Ambassador 





terned at Woosung (Life, September 14, 
1942) was edited by a Japanese from the 
University of Southern California, or Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Ac- 
cording to Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Peterson, 
“Woosung Prisoners,” Life, XIII, 14 (Oc- 
tober 5, 1942), p. 2, “he is one of several 
American-born Japanese who are rallying 
and rollicking in the Japanese war in occu- 
pied China.” Herbert Erasmus Moy, former 
student at Columbia University, New York 
City, is head of Japanese radio propaganda. 

= Select Committee, op. cit., p. 11086. 

* Select Committee, op. cit., p. 11083. 

“Tt is important to note in this connec- 
tion that the immigration quotas of the 
United States have been in actual practice 
nullified by the entrance in this country by 
non-quota immigrants. While only 185 Jap- 
anese was the immigration quota for Japan, 
to this number must be added all those com- 
ing under non-quota classification—visitors, 
students, ministers, diplomats, businessmen, 
and particularly alien wives for American- 
born Japanese. 

* Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn, 
Sabotage! (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1942), p. 64. 


to Tokyo, became especially interested 
in the work of the powerful Society of 
the Black Dragon, which is 1936 vir- 
tually controlled the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the High Command. An 
emissary of the Black Dragon Society, 
Tadaaiki lizuka, came to Los Angeles 
in 1937, organized the Japanese Mili- 
tary Servicemen’s League, which by 
1941 had 7,200 members, and the Im- 
perial Comradeship League, which by 
1941 had 4,800 members.** Both served 
as schools of espionage and sabotage. 

Following the Nazi pattern, the 
Japanese Consulates in American 
cities were converted at an early date 
into centers of espionage-sabotage ac- 
tivity, which gathered all necessary 
information for sabotage and for pos- 
sible future military invasion of 
United States territory. A constant 
stream of information was fed into the 
offices of the channels by Japanese 
export and import companies in the 
United States.*” 

The cash aspects of Japan’s careful 
propaganda can be surmised from the 
report in the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 24, 1937: 


Japanese in America have started sending 


* Tbid., 

ee | ae be recalled in this connection 
that, on July 14, 1936, Harry T. Thompson, 
a former yeoman of the United States Navy, 
was found guilty of having sold United 
States naval secrets to a Japanese agent; 
Thompson was sentenced to fifteen years 
imprisonment. On July 14, 1936, Lieutenant 
Commander John Somer Farnsworth was 
arrested on charges of selling confidential 
United States Navy documents to the Jap- 
anese Embassy in Washington; he was sen- 
tenced to from four to twelve years in the 
penitentiary. Torichi Kono, for eighteen 
years secretary and valet to Charles Chap- 
lin, worked with Commander Itaru Tabitana, 
an agent of the Japanese Naval Intelligence 
who was posing as a student at the Univer- 
sity of California. Kono and Tatibana 
bribed a former yeoman of the United States 
Navy; the plot was exposed on June 10, 
1941, when Federal agents arrested the spies. 
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money to Tokyo’s war chest—after being 
criticized on the one hand for their “pas- 
sivity” and being warned on the other to 
shun anything that might aggravate anti- 
Japanese sentiment. Consul General Kanzo 
Shiozaka accounted today that 340,000 yen 
(about $100,000) in unsolicited donations 
had reached his office for forwarding. This 
sum, he said, came from the 97,000 Japanese 
in California, which contains more than 
two-thirds of the 139,000 Nipponese in the 
United States . . . California Japanese also 
have sent to Nipponese soldiers nearly 
100,000 “comfort kits” containing tinned 
pineapple, raisins, chocolate bars and ker- 
chiefs. In addition, Japanese women have 
stood on street corners accumulating luck 
charms for warriors in the trenches. Hitherto 
many Americanized Japanese have evaded 
the war issue. But some of the older Japa- 
nese-born immigrants, the “Issei” (literally, 
first generation), have criticized the young- 
sters for their apparent lack of interest. 


Wortp War II Anp JAPANESE 
SABOTAGE 


The blast that shook Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941, and the subse- 
quent arrests of Japanese agents in the 
United States, only confirmed the 
suspicion, fanned by the activities of 
the Bund and the Italian Fascists, that 
Japan had her “fifth columns” well 
organized in the territories of the 
United States.** Washington’s sincere 
efforts to maintain peace with Japan 
induced the White House, the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice to use their 
combined influence to ward off a pub- 
lic investigation that they feared 
would embarrass the sensitive rela- 


*The “Plan for the Reorganization of 
Japan,” which is the title of the Tanaka 
Memorandum, also contains very exact de- 
tails concerning Japanese activities abroad. 
See Carl Crow, Japan’s Dream of World 
Empire (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942), text and commentary on the Tanaka 
Memorial. For the Japanese fifth column in 
the Dutch East Indies, see “The Japanese 
Fifth Column in the Netherlands East In- 
dies,” in Netherlands News, II (January- 
6-February 10, 1942), pp. 318-21. 


tionships between Japan and America 
before the outbreak of the War. This 
investigation would have brought to 
the open the fact that the Japanese 
activities on the west coast bore many 
signs of a well-coordinated system of 
espionage that reached not only from 
Southern California to Alaska but out 
into the Pacific to Hawaii, Manila, 
Guam, Wake, and other islands that 
came later under Japanese assault. 
Among the hundreds of small fishing 
boats that long operated off Los An- 
geles, were some that were convertible 
into mine-laying craft, were equipped 
with high-powered radio sets and 
manned by Reserve Officers of the Im- 
perial Japanese navy. In fact, the 
Japanese government admitted that 
some of the fishermen in California 
were reservists in the Imperial Japa- 
nese navy.*® Japanese truck gardeners, 
producing much of the food of the Los 
Angeles area, concentrated their farm- 
ing activities in areas adjoining or 
close to oil storage tank farms, air- 
plane factories, shipyards and dry- 
docks, and other vital points where 
espionage and sabotage might be prac- 
ticed upon order.*° 

Whether the location of the Japa- 
nese settlements to the strategic de- 
fense areas was a matter of coinci- 
dence or not, the fact remains that 
when the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion agents made a series of raids on 
these Japanese communities, they un- 
covered caches of guns, ammunition, 


* Wagner White, “Between Two Flags,” 
Saturday Evening Post, CCXII (September 
30, 1939), p. 73. 

“Statement of Earl Warren, Attorney 
General of the State of California, Select 
Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration, Problems of Evacuation of Ene- 
my Aliens and Others from Prohibited Mili- 
tary Zones, San Francisco Hearings, Pp. 
10974; see p. 11225 for the point that the 
Japanese had settled in the strategic areas 
before they became defense areas. 
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explosives, maps, charts, highpowered 
cameras, signalling devices, short- 
wave radios, and other equipment of 
spies and saboteurs. Dr. Rikita 
Honda, head of the Los Angeles unit 
of the Japanese Imperial Reservists 
Association, killed himself while de- 
tained by federal authorities; a former 
Japanese army officer and graduate of 
Tokyo University of Medicine, he at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Colorado, and 
had been the brains of the Imperial 
Comradeship Society, which directed 
Japanese espionage on the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is worth noting that according 
to the testimonies given for the Tolan 
Committee, no American-born or 
Japanese-born Japanese in America 
had given any information to the 
American authorities on subversive 
activities or any disloyalty to this 
country, according to several claims— 
although contrary evidence also was 
given.*? 


JAPANESE FirTH COLUMN AT 
PraRL HARBOR 


A fifth column and espionage net- 
work, patiently organized over many 
years, paved the way for Japan’s sur- 
prise blow at Pearl Harbor. The mili- 
tary report on fifth column activity 
in the Hawaiian Islands buttressed 
a report made by Frank Knox, Sec- 


_ “Select Committee Investigating Na- 
tional Defense Migration, Part 29: San 
Francisco Hearings, p. 11015; for contrary 
evidence, see: p. 11206, and Part 30: Pori- 
land and Seattle Hearings, p. 11475; Select 
Committee . . . Findings and Recommenda- 
tions on Evacuation of Enemy Aliens and 
Others from Prohibited Military Zones, pp. 
152-4; a statement of An Intelligence Officer, 
“The Japanese in America,” Harper’s, 
XLXXXV (October, 1942), p. 491: “Many 
of the Nisei voluntarily contributed valuable 
anti-subversive information to this (the 
author) and other governmental agencies.” 


retary of the Navy, that such activi- 
ties prior to the Japanese onslaught 
on December 7, 1941, were second 
only to the fifth column activities that 
enabled the Germans to overpower 
Norway. Big arrows, pointing to mili- 
tary objectives, were reported to have 
been cut in the sugar cane on planta- 
tions in the islands a few hours be- 
fore the Japanese struck.‘? Japanese 
vegetable dealers knew about move- 
ments in and out of port of units of 
the American navy because they de- 
livered their produce to the ships. The 
Japanese knew precisely when to at- 
tack and where their objectives were. 
Some of the Japanese aviators shot 
down were wearing the rings of Hono- 
lulu High Schools and of Oregon State 
University. Some of the Japanese 
caught during or after the raid had 
been trusted figures in Honolulu for 
twenty years or more. Many, as 
American citizens, infiltrated into the 
Police Department and obtained jobs 
as road supervisors, sanitary inspec- 
tors or minor government officials. 
Many went to work in the post-office 
and telephone service, ideal posts for 
spies. As American citizens they were 
admitted to the Territorial Guard, 
which was assigned to protect key 
points in an emergency.** 

The Japanese fifth column and 
espionage organization in the Hawai- 
ian islands was similar to those 
which had been used to undermine the 
Chinese. A general espionage and 
sabotage network directed by the 


“Wallace Carroll, “Japanese Spies 
Showed the Way for Raid on Vital Areas 
in Hawaii,” New York Times, December 31, 
1941. 

“The Japanese form the biggest racial 
group in the Hawaiian islands, accounting 
for 155,000 of the total population of 414,000 
and outnumbering the native Hawaiians and 
Americans of white stock, and many are 
American citizens with the right to vote. 
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Japanese consul general at Honolulu, 
with 200 members, included young 
gangsters recruited from the families 
of the poorer farmers; the Japanese 
Army intelligence directed a host of 
spies, chiefly proprietors of small 
stores, restaurants, and cafés. Japanese 
naval intelligence ran a much more 
extensive organization. Its agents in- 
cluded fishermen and seamen who 
knew the Hawaiian seas and coasts, 
hotel proprietors and employees, serv- 
ants in private families and—most im- 
portant of all—fresh produce dealers 
who supplied fruits and vegetables to 
the ships in Pearl Harbor, and Army 
posts.** 

According to the report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the President to 
investigate and report the facts relat- 
ing to the attack made by Japanese 
armed forces upon Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, 


There were, prior to December 7, 1941, 
Japanese spies on the island of Oahu. Some 
were Japanese consular agents and others 
were persons having no open relations with 
the Japanese foreign service. These spies 
collected and, through various channels, 
transmitted, information to the Japanese 
Empire respecting the military and naval 
establishments and dispositions on the 
island. 


“For the United States official version 
of: Attack Upon Pearl Harbor by Japanese 
Armed Forces, Report of the Commis- 
ston Appointed by the President of the US. 
to Investigate and Report the Facts Rela- 
tive to the Attack ...on December 7, 1941 
(Washington, D.C.: 21 p.; Sen. Doc. No. 
159, 77th Cong. 2n sess.). For claims that 
there were no acts of sabotage before and 
during December 7, 1941, in Hawaii by the 
American-Japanese in Hawaii, see: Blake 
Clark, “The Japanese in Hawaii,” The New 
Republic, CVII (September 14, 1942), pp. 
308, 310; Fourth Interim Report of the 
Selection Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration (77th Congress, 2n Ses- 
sion House Report No. 2124), Findings and 
Recommendations on Evacuation of Enemy 
Aliens and Others from Prohibited Military 
Zones (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1942), pp. 50-58; and Part 
29, San Francisco Hearings, p. 11226. 


. . . The United States being at peace 
with Japan, restrictions imposed prevented 
resort to certain: methods of obtaining the 
content of messages transmitted by tele- 
phone or radio telegraph over the commer- 
cial lines operating between Oahu and Japan. 
The Bureau (the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation) and the local intelligence staffs 
were unable, prior to December 7, to ob- 
tain and make available significant informa- 
tion respecting Japanese plans and fleet 
movements in the direction of Hawaii. 

In the summer of 1941 there were more 
than 200 consular agents acting under the 
Japanese consul, who was stationed in Hono- 
lulu, T.H. The naval district intelligence 
office raised a question with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and with the in- 
telligence officer of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment of the Army, whether these agents 
should not be arrested for failing to register 
as agents of a foreign principal as required 
by statutes of the United States. In con- 
ferences respecting this question, the com- 
manding general, Hawaiian Department, ob- 
jected to the arrest of any such persons at 
least until they had been given notice and 
an opportunity to register, asserting that 
their arrest would thwart the efforts which 
the Army had made to create friendly 
sentiment in Hawaii and American citizens 
of Japanese descent resident in Hawaii and 
create unnecessary bad feeling. No action 
was taken against the agents. 

It was believed that the center of Jap- 
anese espionage in Hawaii was the Japanese 
consulate at Honolulu. It has been discov- 
ered that the Japanese consul sent to and 
received from Tokyo in his own and other 
names many messages on commercial radio 
circuit. This activity greatly increased 
toward December 7, 1941. The contents of 
these messages, if it could have been learned, 
might have furnished valuable information. 
In view of the peaceful relations with Japan, 
and the consequent restrictions on the ac- 
tivities of the investigating agencies, they 
were unable prior to December 7 to obtain 
and examine messages transmitted through 
commercial channels by the Japanese consul, 
or by persons acting for him. 

It is now apparent that through their in- 
telligence service the Japanese had com- 
plete information, They evidently knew that 
no task force of the United States Navy 
was anywhere in the sector northeast, north, 
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and northwest of the Hawaiian Islands. 
They evidently knew that no distant air- 
plane reconnaissance was maintained in any 
sector. They evidently knew that up to De- 
cember 6 no inshore airplane patrol was 
being maintained around the periphery of 
Oahu. They knew, from maps which they 
had obtained, the exact location of vital 
air fields, hangars, and other structures. They 
also knew accurately where certain impor- 
tant naval vessels would be berthed. Their 
flyers had the most detailed maps, courses, 
and bearings, so that each could attack a 
given vessel or field. Each seems to have 
been given a specified mission. 


THE Reactions AFTER THE 
EVACUATION 


Following the disclosures that in the 
years before Pearl Harbor potential 
Japanese saboteurs had moved in to 
take up residence and carry on busi- 
ness in the immediate vicinity of im- 
portant United States military estab- 
lishments, oil storage tanks, oil wells, 
harbors and forts in California,*® 
President Roosevelt issued an execu- 
tive order on February 20, 1942, au- 
thorizing the Army to evacuate any- 
one, alien or citizen, from military 
areas. A mass evacuation of Japanese 
and Japanese-Americans was found 
necessary, and was undertaken 
throughout the entire West Coast area. 
The Army decided it wise policy to 
remove some 125,000 first and second- 
generation Japanese from the West 
Coast and send them to camps in the 
interior. By November 1, 1942, all 
these people were under the authority 
of the War Relocation Board and set- 
tled as far as possible on various agri- 
cultural and allied projects. Some were 
kept in Army-guarded camps, but the 
great majority were at work in useful 
occupations.*® 


“Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn, 
Sabotage!, p. 65. 
“Cf. Carey McWilliams, “Moving the 


As a California observer, Professor 
Floyd A. Cave of San Francisco State 
College, points out, “behind the de- 
cision of army authorities to move all 
Japanese out of coastal areas along 
the Pacific Coast were a number of 
important factors,” and “allegations 
of critics of the policy that it was 
actuated by economic and patriotic 
pressure groups, self-seeking politi- 
cians, scare mongers of the radio and 
press, and war hysteria on the part 
of the people generally, all contain a 
measure of truth, yet they fail to 
give us a comprehensive picture of the 
situation as a whole.’”*? Although 
church and other groups opposed the 
evacuation, the West Coast was over- 
whelmingly anti-Japanese in its atti- 
tude. As Cave concludes: “The 
treacherous attack by the Japanese 
on Pearl Harbor brought home to the 
people here the wholly alien moral 
standards of the Japanese-in-Asia and 
confirmed many of them in their be- 
lief that the Japanese-in-America are 
unassimilable.” 

Thus anti-Japanese agitation con- 
tinued. The request of the War Re- 
location Authority that the University 
of Arizona provide extension courses, 
library books, and faculty lectures for 
Japanese in relocation centers were 
denied. “We are at war, and these 
people are our enemies,” President 
Alfred Atkinson explained. “It is fine 
to be idealistic and helpful during 
times of peace, but these people 
stabbed us in the back. They killed 





West-Coast Japanese,” Harpers, CLXXXV, 
1108 (September, 1942), pp. 359-69. Select 
Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration, Findings and Recommendations 
on Evacuation of Enemy Aliens and Others 
from Prohibited Military Zones. 

“Floyd A. Cave, “The Exclusion and 
Relocation of Pacific Coast Japanese,” In- 
tercultural Education News, 4:4-5, 7, O 1942. 
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two or three hundred of our men at 
Pearl Harbor. This is total war.’** 
During this period, the 23rd California 
district of the American Legion made 
public, on November 6, 1942, a recom- 
mendation that the West Coast’s 
122,000 persons of Japanese ancestry 
be sent to Japan after the war to re- 
fute Japanese propaganda:*® 

These repatriated Japanese, Issei (foreign 
born) and Nisei (American born) alike, 
can do more to Christianize Japan than 
1,000 missionaries and 10,000 Bibles. .. . No 
books can be written on the contrast of 
national policy which will discredit the 
Japanese propagandists and cause shame to 
the Japanese people as 122,000 Japanese re- 
turning from continental America, spreading 
through every city and hamlet in Japan 
actual personal testimony in Christian treat- 
ment they have received here which would 
belie the nefarious falsehoods that turned 
the Japanese people against Americans, 


Oil was poured on the anti-Japanese 
agitation when on December 7, 1942, 
military authorities had to enforce 
martial law at the Manzanar Japa- 
nese relocation center, after one Japa- 
nese had been killed and nine others 
wounded in an outbreak of pro-Axis 
violence on the eve of the anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor. Soon after- 
wards it was reported that Japanese 
evacuees at the Jerome relocation 
center in Arkansas had turned the 
camp into a nest of sabotage and un- 
rest,°° and reports that scarce food- 
stuffs were made available in plenty 
to Japanese-American war relocation 
camps in the Far West, while residents 
of surrounding areas were subject to 


“New York World Telegram, October 15, 
1942. See Norman Thomas, Democracy and 
Japanese Americans (New York: Post War 
World Council, 1942) for an opposite view. 

*“Legion Urges Deporting 122,000 Coast 
Japanese,” New York World Telegram, No- 
vember 8, 1942. 

”“Unrest Reported at Japanese Camp,” 
New York Times, January 4, 1943. 


strict rationing, brought Congressional 
demands on January 9, 1943 for in- 
vestigation of various phases of the 
relocation program. Congressional 
criticism reflected the attitude of a 
well-known California citizen:®? 


I can’t be much in sympathy with what 
happened at Manzanar. It’s too bad it was 
a State guardsman and not a regular Army 
officer or they might have had some use for 
their machine guns. It is astounding to note 
the fifth column activities in favor of Japa- 
nese in this country. This sentimentalism may 
go too far. You know the current story here 
is that during pheasant hunting season a 
pheasant hunter dropped into a restaurant 
early in the morning to get some ham and 
eggs; the man said he could have eggs but 
no ham. Pretty soon in came a truck driver, 
who also requested ham and eggs. The 
restaurant keeper again informed him that 
there was no ham. That he hadn’t been able 
to get some for some time. The truck driver 
went out and came back with a ham and 
said, “Cut me off a couple of slices and keep 
it for yourself. If the Japs at Tule Lake 
can have ham so can I.” It seems that he 
was delivering a truck load of hams to the 
government project. 

Of course this has been the gripe out 
here. You, perhaps, read about the milk 
situation, where the project at Poston, Ari- 
zona, had contracted for the milk in the Los 
Angeles area to such an extent that the 
people in Los Angeles were doing without 
milk. The State canceled the contracts. The 
same thing happened in northern California 
where the project at Tule Lake bought up 
all the slab wood, so that the people were 
unable to buy wood for their heating this 
winter. 

These things, of course, do not help to 
build friendly relations towards the Jap- 
anese. . . . Sometimes it seems to me that 
there is a large group in this country that 
are perfectly willing to have this country 
sacrificed if their particular points are not 
gained. I have only one point of view and 
that is to lick the tar out of the Japs and 
the Germans and hope that this cannot 
happen again. But some people are only 
luke warm towards the prosecution of this 


” Private letter of December 29, 1942. 
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war unless their ends are gained....I am 
serious. I wish something could be done 
about these Japs in this country. We are 
just letting a situation fester and doing 
nothing about it. The whole plan is in the 
hands of religious sentimentalists and that 
is bad. It takes good practical people to 
work this out. Why they should be allowed 
to have their room and board and do noth- 
ing for it is beyond me, when the rest of 
us can’t even get a piece of meat. We 
haven’t had butter for three weeks. I’m 
willing to bet that the Japs have it every 
day and I’m willing to bet that they have 
meat, including ham and bacon. ... We do 
not object to doing without but we cer- 
tainly object to doing without if it goes into 
the hands and mouths of the Japs, even in 
this country. 


THe WorK oF THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee concerned itself only with the 
relocation of Japanese American stu- 
dents in colleges and universities in 
the midwest and eastern colleges. 
Many of the 2,500 evacuated Ameri- 
can-Japanese college students were 
members of local Student Christian 
Association, to whom the Committee 
decided to “extend the hand of fellow- 
ship and aid at this particular time,” 
for they were “one of us—American, 
Christian, deeply loyal to democratic 
living.”*? The plans received the ap- 
proval of Assistant Secretary of War 
John J. McCloy’s letter of May 21, 
1942 to Mr. Clarence E. Pickett, as 
well as the endorsement and coopera- 
tion of the United States Office of 
Education and the War Relocation 
Authority, in regard to the Commit- 
tee’s plans to work out a program of 
university education. Serving on its 
executive or regional committees were 


* Edmonia Grant, Fair Play for American 
Fellow-Students of Japanese Descent (New 
York: National Commission on Christian 
Social Reconstruction, 1942-43), p. 4. 


such leading educators as President 
Sproul of the University of California 
and Vice-President Deutsch; Presi- 
dent Bird of Occidental College, Dean 
DeVoss of San Jose State College, 
Dean Baker of Fresno State College, 
and others. By November 11, 1942, 
of the 2,166 questionnaires received 
from students, more than 500 students 
had been accepted by some college 
and 340 had secured travel permits 
for 24 different states, ranging from 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New York 
to Utah, Idaho, and Washington. The 
greatest number had been relocated 
in Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado and 
Ohio. 


JAPANESE QUITTING CAMPS FOR WORK 


By the end of January, 1943, West 
Coast Japanese-Americans were leav- 
ing the War Relocation Authority’s 
ten centers at the rate of 75 a day, 
most entering domestic employment, 
according to regulations granting them 
indefinite leave on evidence that they 
had employment or other means of 
support and after the investigation by 
both the project direction and re- 
gional director and clearance from the 
FBI. Between October 1942, and Jan- 
uary, 1943, about 1,300 had gone. 
Next to those leaving for domestic 
service, the second largest group were 
entering agriculture, secretarial and 
stenographic work, and the rest rep- 
resented a variety of work, industrial 
to photographic, a majority of all 
these working in the Rocky Mountain 
states, Utah and Colorado especially. 
Those not desiring to leave the centers 
appeared to be the aliens, averaging 
57 years of age, speaking little Eng- 
lish and “feeling at home mainly in 
Japanese communities.”®* 


“Japanese Quitting Camps for Work,” 
New York Times, Ja 29, 1943. 
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In Time of War, Prepare for Peace! 


If the number of books devoted to 
peace constituted any guarantee of fu- 
ture peace, several generations could 
produce sons and daughters without 
fear that “Killed or Missing in Ac- 
tion” would be their epitaph. Seven of 
the more valuable or most widely 
heralded of these books are discussed 
in this review article. 

Hoover and Gibson’s Problems of 
Lasting Peace received more acclaim 
than any of the other six here ana- 
lysed, but it is probably the least val- 
uable of them all. The authors point 
out that a lasting peace must be 
founded upon victory on the battle- 
field, upon some machinery for inter- 
national cooperation, upon a broader 
vision of the American people, and 
upon a clear realisation of the dy- 
namic forces that make for peace and 
war. These seven dynamic forces are 
ideologies, economic pressures, na- 
tionalism, militarism, imperialism, the 
complexes of fear, hate and revenge, 
the will to peace. Just about two- 
thirds of the book are devoted to a 
brief résumé of the more important 
plans for peace and to a historical 
discussion of the operation of these 
dynamic forces from the American 


*Hoover, Herbert and Gibson, Hugh, 
The Problems of Lasting Peace. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1942. Pp. viii, 295. Angell, Norman, Let the 
People Know. New York: The Viking Press, 
1943. Pp. viii, 245. Hemleben, Sylvester 
John, Plans for World Peace Through Siz 
Centuries. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 227. Bevin, Ernest, The 
Balance Sheet of the Future. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 1941. Pp. 
vi, 303. Carr, Edward Hallett, Conditions of 
Peace. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xxiv, 282. Corbett, P. E., 
Post-War Worlds. New York and Toronto: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. Pp. ix, 208. Wris- 
ton, Henry M., Prepare for Peace! New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
Pp. x, 2765. 
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and French Revolutions to 1939. The 
most. striking point about the last 
part, “The Foundations of Lasting 
Peace” and the “Methods of Preserv- 
ing Peace,” is the alacrity with which 
the authors are willing to let Africa 
be exploited for the purpose of pre- 
serving the white man’s peace. Since 
“it can hardly be expected that the 
Western governments will permit in- 
discriminate and unlimited immigra- 
tion, . . . the constructive thing is to 
direct the streams toward underdevel- 
oped countries. . . . There are large 
suitable areas in South America and 
Africa” (p. 222). Again, “With United 
Nations victory the only important 
peoples who will probably be left un- 
der other states will be the Polynesian 
Islands and large Negroid areas of 
Africa, who will at their present state 
of political development lay little 
claim to self-government. It is worth 
considering whether some of these lat- 
ter areas in particular should not be 
put under international government 
with equal access to all nations for 
immigration, trade and development 
of natural resources. Particularly 
could their open spaces, with proper 
organization, be made a refugee settle- 
ment for the oppressed of every kind 
and as an outlet for immigration from 
overpopulated nations” (p. 236). Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Gibson would have 
made a more substantial contribution 
to the peace of the future if they had 
devoted two-thirds of their book to 
The Foundations of a Decent Life for 
the Oppressed Peoples of Africa, South 
America, the Caribbean and Other 
Parts of the World. 

Sir Norman Angell’s Let the People 
Know was almost as disappointing to 
this reviewer. In the first part of his 
book, he frequently uses such expres- 
sions as “public bamboozlement,” 
“public gullibility,” “public confu- 
sion,” to portray the state of the pub- 
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lic mind on most international issues 
between 1919 and 1939. He arrives at 
the unescapable conclusion that the 
people were wrong on practically all 
those issues. He even brilliantly points 
out that there must be a kind of 
Gresham’s law of public opinion that 
makes the wrong opinion drive out the 
correct one just as in economics bad 
money tends to drive out the good. 
But, Mr. Angell then contends, “If 
one examines certain of the major er- 
rors committed by governments and 
peoples this last twenty years, one is 
obliged to confess that a very modest 
degree of wisdom, demanding no spe- 
cial knowledge, would have sufficed to 
prevent the commission of those er- 
rors” (p. 41). Mr. Angell never con- 
vinced this reviewer that the forces 
for miseducation would be any less 
successful in the future than they have 
been in the past. 

Hemleben’s Plans for World Peace 
through Six Centuries has made a 
solid contribution except for a few 
minor points and for his decision not 
to include the League of Nations. 
Three unmistakable conclusions, 
among many others, emerge from his 
scholarly analysis. The first is that 
six hundred years of planning for 
world peace have failed utterly to give 
peace to mankind. The second is that 
one of the main reasons for this fail- 
ure, from the point of view of ma- 
chinery, is the exclusion of some parts 
of the world: a project in the fifteenth 
century, for example, called for a fed- 
eration of Christian nations. The third 
is that there is hardly a new idea in 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions: Pierre Dubois, for example, 
“preceded the sanctions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations by over 
six centuries” (p. 3). Incidentally, Du- 
bois proposed sending the guilty ene- 
my people to colonize the Holy Land 
(loc. cit.) The footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy provide facilities for a wide 
range of additional reading. 

The Balance Sheet of the Future 
by Britain’s Minister of Labo. is the 


hardest hitting of the seven books on 
the subject of particular interest to 
the readers of the JourNAL. He re- 
minds us that “in some territories no 
trade unions have been formed, or are 
likely to be formed for a considerable 
time” (note, p. 217). Again, “there are 
66,000,000 people, mainly colored, 
ruled from the Colonial Office in 
Whitehall. Most of them are voteless. 
A great responsibility rests upon us. 
The disturbances which have taken 
place in the British West Indies are 
not without cause. A public survey of 
labor standards is absolutely impera- 
tive. I am certain that the citizens of 
this country do not want to be a party 
to the exploitation of dependent col- 
ored peoples” (p. 219). He further 
urged that there was “imperative need 
to look upon our colonial territories 
from the point of view of development, 
and not merely from the point of view 
of strategy and raw materials” (p. 
233). He was “particularly struck by 
the attitude of mind toward the color 
problem in Africa. It reminded me, 
only it was many times worse, of the 
village in England when I was a boy. 
The way they patronize and speak of 
the colored men, and their failure to 
recognize—indeed I do not think they 
do recognize—that they are humans 
exactly equal with themselves. This 
insistence upon ascendancy will, I be- 
lieve, in the end be disastrous to South 
Africa itself” (p. 234). He proposed an 
organization in which “a common con- 
tribution could be made toward the 
development of the colonial Empire, 
both in relation to defense, trade and 
the recognition of equality” (pp. 238- 
240). Looking at world factors, he 
boldly warned in 1937: “One of the 
most potent causes of world disorder 
has been our dominant financial pol- 
icy. You attack Chamberlain today, 
but what Chamberlain is trying to do 
is to fit world events into the require- 
ments of that narrow island, the City 
of London. Behind Chamberlain are 
the bankers; they are the principal 
supporters of appeasement for Ger- 
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many. They do not want justice for 
the German masses—that is quite a 
different thing. I am anxious to pre- 
vent the Movement fighting for the 
preservation of the Paris Bourse, the 
London Stock Exchange, the Amster- 
dam Exchange, and Wall Street. This 
Movement, while building up its peace 
policy and resisting aggression, must 
do so on a basis which will ensure that 
in the end it achieves the salvation of 
the common people throughout the 
world” (pp. 241-242). Perhaps we in 
this country have forgotten Bevin’s 
early interest in the common man. 
Professor Carr, who is Professor of 
International Politics in the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, is one of the 
ablest writers on his subject, Condi- 
tions of Peace. He reminds us that 
the victorious nations after the first 
war, with the exception of the New 
Deal, were “unadventurous and back- 
ward-looking as far as human prog- 
ress is concerned.” The “dissatisfied” 
nations on the other hand were “revo- 
lutionary.” Democracy relied on the 
prestige of a glorious tradition and 
seemed to have nothing but its past 
achievements to offer as a c¢ontribu- 
tion to the problems of the new world. 
It became the prerogative of the well- 
to-do and the privileged who could 
regard past and present with a sub- 
stantial measure of satisfaction. 
Briand told the Ninth Assembly of 
the League: “‘No special circum- 
stances, no individual aspirations, 
however justifiable, can be allowed to 
transcend the interests of peace’” (p. 
xiv). Carr, on the other hand, agrees 
with John Stuart Mill that “ ‘Nothing 
is more certain than that improvement 
in human affairs is wholly the work 
of the uncontented characters.’ ” The 
League of Nations, he cogently argues, 
was like these privileged classes—it 
too wanted to maintain the status quo. 
He is convinced that the attempt to 
assure a new peace on the bases of 
1919, namely, self-determination, re- 
moval of trade barriers, general dis- 
armament, adjustment of boundaries 


on an equitable principle, is doomed 
to failure. “If security is our aim,” he 
admonishes, “our civilisation is 
doomed to perish. . . . Peace and secur- 
ity will be obtained in the future only 
if the victors in the present war are 
able to create the conditions for an 
orderly and progressive development 
of human society” (pp. xxii, xxiii). 
For graduate classes, Post-War 
Worlds is probably the best book 
available, even though Professor Cor- 
bett asserts that this war may “be 
accurately described as one between 
democracy and totalitarianism.” But 
he himself points out that Poland, 
Greece, and the Soviet Union could 
hardly be called democracies. More- 
over, “some of the countries which will 
have contributed most to the defeat 
of Hitlerism might fight again to re- 
sist the imposition of democracy upon 
them” (p. 5). He is a little more opti- 
mistic than is Professor Carr or this 
reviewer when he asserts that there is 
a growing demand among the British 
and American rank and file to “in- 
clude rising standards of living and 
the spread of personal liberty through- 
out the world” in their thinking (p. 
7). Later, however, he is more cau- 
tious, for he warns that “so long as 
the sense of duty is limited to people 
of the same race, we cannot have peace 
in the world” (p. 42). He constantly 
contends that there must be a re- 
duction of sovereignty before there 
can be any assurance of a just and 
durable peace. But, this reviewer must 
ask, can we really imagine that the 
Congress of the United States would 
permit a supranational legislature to 
fix labor standards for black and white 
sharecroppers? As far as world organi- 
zation is concerned, he believes in a 
number of federations tied together in 
a world-commonwealth. After an ex- 
cellent critique of Lionel Curtis’s 
Civitas Dei, Clarence Streit’s Union 
Now and Union Now with Britain, 
and George Scelle’s “Le Probléme du 
Fédéralisme,” he analyses the “Inter- 
American System,” “Peace in the Pa- 
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cific,” “The Order of the Axis,” “The 
British-American Front,” Internation- 
al Law, and “Sovereignty and Na- 
tionalism Versus the Community of 
States.” In his chapter on “Economic 
and Financial Organization” he cau- 
tions against too much emphasis on 
economic factors; he reminds us that 
“the sharp rise in the American tariff 
in 1922 was ‘the first heavy blow di- 
rected against any hope of effectively 
restoring a world trading system.’ ” 
He agrees with Staley, Meade and 
Condliffe that some form of suprana- 
tional economic coordination is an ab- 
solute prerequisite to peace. Closely 
associated with the agencies engaged 
in this task “would be an international 
colonial authority which would take 
over and administer colonial terri- 
tories to be pooled by their present 
owners” (p. 127). 

This reviewer agrees with his point 
of view in Chapter XIV that if exist- 
ing abuses cannot be removed by some 
method of “peaceful change,” then war 
must be accepted as a means of doing 
so. The few pages (177-184) devoted 
to “Colonies and Mandates” consti- 
tute one of the most perspicacious 
brief treatments available. 

President Wriston’s Prepare for 
Peace is probably the most valuable 
book for the general reader, as well as 
for the student. If his first chapter 
had been “plugged” as have, for ex- 
ample, the books of Hoover and Gib- 
son, Streit and Ely Culbertson, the 
American people would be much far- 
ther along the road to a just and dur- 
able peace than they now are. He 
ridicules the idea that this is a war 
between two philosophies of govern- 
ment. It is rather “a war to preserve 
democracy where democracy exists 
and wants to be preserved. It is a war 
for other purposes in other areas.” 
Those who have been seeking in vain 
“the moral equivalent for war” should 
especially read the section on “The 
Moral Impact of War.” He shows how 
vain are the hopes we place in peace 
treaties: “Before the convening of the 


Paris Conference, Lloyd George ex- 
claimed, ‘That conference will settle 
the destiny of human life for God 
knows how many ages’” (p. 48). He 
urges that there should be a brief 
treaty signed immediately at the close 
of hostilities and then a much longer 
time devoted to negotiations for the 
bases of a just and durable peace. 

Two passages, pp. 107-108, are ex- 
tremely pertinent at this time. “The 
central purpose of this book,” he an- 
nounces, “is to insist that two com- 
mon attitudes regarding the making of 
peace are fundamentally wrong. Noth- 
ing in history justifies the fatalistic 
and defeatist view that the war makes 
the treaty. The treaty is the product 
of events during and after the war, 
and of the way minds work upon those 
events. The notion that only the vic- 
tor can have a policy which is effective 
at the peace conference denies the ex- 
perience of history. Even the defeated 
nation may, by foresight and skill, 
fall back in orderly fashion upon 
previously prepared diplomatic posi- 
tions, and by shrewdness and energy 
greatly mitigate the effects of de- 
feat. ... 

“The second mistaken attitude re- 
garding peace-making is that brilliant 
generalizations which capture the 
imagination can be realized without 
hard staff work and intelligent diplo- 
matic tactics, both solidly grounded 
upon study and intense thought. It is 
a striking and ominous fact that al- 
most every public discussion of the 
coming peace either has been ex- 
pressed in a fatalistic mood or has 
attempted unreal improvisations.” 
This latter injunction should inspire 
new efforts on our part to have the 
Undersecretary of State appoint com- 
petent Negroes to the staff of experts 
who have been working for more than 
a year on the preparation of memo- 
randa for the guidance of our official 
delegates to the next peace conference. 

President Wriston’s concluding 
paragraph may well serve as the con- 
clusion for these seven and all other 
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books on peace. The fundamental 
basis for a just and durable peace is 
an effective application of Dante’s elo- 
quent epigram: “ ‘Above all nations is 
humanity.’” Only when the rights of 
man are conferred upon all men can 
there be a real peace. And this re- 
viewer would add that until then there 
should be no peace. 

Rayrorp W. Logan, Acting Dean 

The Graduate School, 

Howard University 


Warning to the West* 


“Only a friend warns; the enemy 
strikes.” These are the words of Bud- 
dha with which the celebrated Hindu 
author, Krishnalal Shridharani, begins 
and ends his book, Warning to the 
West. Within its pages of realiem writ- 
ten without bitterness is indicated the 
path that the Anglo-Saxon West can 
follow to victory in the East. Here is 
the warning of the grave danger that 
the present war between democracy 
and dictatorship may deteriorate into 
an inter-continental struggle between 
East and West. 

In his latest book Shridharani goes 
further than in his second—My India, 
My America—reaches out from his 
native land and includes China, Bur- 
ma, and Malaya in his analysis of the 
vital problem of East-West relations. 
He is concerned primarily with the 
political concept of East and West 
with emphasis upon an East “deter- 
mined to drive out the western con- 
queror while it continues to cherish 
the western friend.” Asia has come of 
age and a democratic China and India 
are destined to play an important réle 
in the twentieth century world. 

The nineteenth century belonged to 
the Anglo-Saxons; but the twentieth 
century is the turning point in the 
history of race relations. As a result 
of his own failure in democracy the 
white man stands today challenged 
and dangerously outnumbered by the 


* Krishnalal Shridharani, Warning to the 
West, New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1942, pp. 274, $2.50. 


world of. color. Whether the European 
is aware of the fact or not the Asiatic 
knows that nineteenth century im- 
perialism is doomed. The prestige of 
the white man was shattered at Singa- 
pore and with the fall of that bastion 
his control over Eastern races ended. 
The British, French, and Dutch had 
discredited themselves in the eyes of 
the East. Shridharani observes: 
“There are two Wests, one of the Hit- 
ler-Aryans and the other of the Sax- 
ons. The East has no faith. in the 
Hitler-Aryans, but the tragedy is that 
so far the East has not enough faith in 
the Saxon either” (p. 272). 
Englishmen and Americans who 
have an egocentric view of the West- 
ern world and think primarily in terms 
of Europe and European civilization, 
should reflect on the fact that India, 
China, and Russia form a contiguous 
triangle of 13,534,945 square miles— 
a great enough aggregation of the 
earth’s space to be the center of gravi- 


‘tation. This triangle occupies a little 


more than one-fourth of the earth’s 
land surface and contains more than 
1,000,000,000 human beings—half the 
human race. If Russia is not included 
the remaining Asiatic countries would 
far outweigh the loss; for Asia, ex- 
cluding Russia, has a population of 
1,350,500,000. This concept of the 
“Heartland of Eurasia” is at present 
“merely a vision inspired by space, by 
a vast contiguous land mass” (p. 166). 
This concept is written in terms of 
land-based power in direct opposition 
to the theory of sea-power. It can only 
come to life when supplied with a 
system of overland communications. 
But continental regionalism, rather 
than a union of the democracies which 
would “include India and China out,” 
emerges as the next step out of the 
chaos of this war. 

The nature of the peace which fol- 
lows this war will determine to a great 
extent whether the world will divide 
according to the color line. The United 
Nations will have to choose between 
following the totalitarian principle of 
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ruler and subject races or working out 
ways of living in mutual harmony and 
freedom with peoples of all colors. 
There is no race problem save in the 
mind of the white man. He has created 
it and if he does not undo his ghastly 
handiwork others will. The future will 
be decided by the white man’s be- 
havior in a world he has done so much 
to change. “The final struggle, if it 
unhappily comes, will be between the 
white man’s unwillingness to give up 
his superiority and the colored man’s 
unwillingness to endure his inferior- 
ity” (p. 189). What is the alternative 
to the white man’s refusal to assume 
the responsibilities for a global peace, 
for his refusal to abandon the old 
policy of putting limits on freedom 
for others? That alternative is 
sounded specifically by Krishnalal 
Shridharani—that alternative is an 
intercontinental war between the East 
and West, the greatest war the human 
race has ever seen, a war between 
whites and non-whites. He warns that 
“such a titanic struggle would be a 
hundred years’ war, far graver and 
more horrible than the one we are 
fighting now” (p. 273). 

With defeat administered to Ger- 
many in Europe and to Japan in the 
Far East the victorious Saxon will re- 
main supreme as the symbol of the 
arrogant West. It is to the Saxon that 
this book is addressed. East has 
warned the West. “Let it not be said 
that crucial changes in the behavior 
of the western man were left unmade 
for the want of challenge. And: let it 
also be remembered that, as Buddha 
has said, ‘Only a friend warns; the 
enemy strikes,’ ” 

MERZE TATE 


American Bigotry? 

Only a month before his death, on 
December 7, 1942, Gustavus Myers 
delivered to Random House the com- 
pleted manuscript of History of Big- 


* Gustavus Myers, History of Bigotry in 
the United States. New York: Random 
House, 1943, Pp. 504, 
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otry in the United States. The tireless 
researcher had spent seventeen years, 
the last two of which were made pos- 
sible by Guggenheim Foundation 
awards, in gathering and compiling 
the facts of what was to be a posthu- 
mous book. Most of his long life was 
devoted to historical writing, the fruits 
of which are his famous The History 
of Tammany Hall, History of Ameri- 
can Idealism and the classic History 
of the Great American Fortunes 
(1909). 

Gustavus Myers worked incessantly 
in search of facts which, after piling 
one upon another in topical or chrono- 
logical order, he allowed to speak for 
themselves. In his last book the facts 
indicate that from the earliest days 
to the present bigotry has been a per- 
sistent evil in our history. The colo- 
nial period saw crusades against the 
Puritans and Quakers and witch-hunt- 
ing in New England. The early nine- 
teenth century witnessed the rise of 
anti-Masonic cabals and savage cam- 
paigns of hate directed against Roman 
Catholics. The several “disclosures” 
whieh formed the excuse for the 
virulent and scurrilous attacks upon 
Catholics the author destroys by in- 
controvertible, documented proof. 
Throughout our history certain po- 
litical parties and secret organizations 
have harbored animus against and 
penalized men and women for being 
Jews, Negroes, Catholics, Mormons, 
atheists or members of unpopular 
Protestant sects like Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Early nativism asserted itself 
in the form of parties known as Native 
Americans, the Know Nothings and 
the American Protective Association 
(known popularly as the A.P.A.) 
which are treated by Mr. Myers as 
socially pathological phenomena. 

Recent manifestations of religious 
and racial intolerance are the first and 
second Ku Klux Klan, Knights of the 
White Camelia, the Christian Front, 
the Silver Shirts, and the German- 
American Bund. The origins, purposes, 
accomplishments and exponents of all 
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these anti-democratic movements are 
described with a scholarly objectivity. 

History of Bigotry in the United 
States is timely in its appearance at 
a period when there is urgent need for 
a book that can be used as a weapon 
against racial and religious persecu- 
tion and intolerance. This chronicle of 
persecution in America is a challenge 
to the World of the Four Freedoms 
mobilized to fight for the survival and 
extension of democracy. 

MERZE TATE 


Slavery and Sex’ 


John Weld takes his text from that 
passage in James Weldon Johnson 
which reads: “through it all I dis- 
cerned one clear and certain truth: in 
the core of the heart of the American 
race problem the sex factor is rooted.” 
He follows his text closely and 
preaches a rousing, though at times 
distressing, sermon. Yet his most pro- 
nounced role at first glance of Sab- 
bath Hath No End is as a chronicler 
of Negro slavery. 

He has studied with care and sym- 
pathy the private life of the slave and 
the slaveholder (plus his family), and 
his plantation is far from the cheap, 
“painted - ship-upon-a-painted -ocean” 
style of the Old South. His master and 
mistress are not benevolent Jupiter 
and golden-throned Juno; his slaves 
are not the distressingly happy and 
tender souls of the Hollywood movie. 
He shows why slaveholders lost money 
because their slaves worked “as little 
as they dared,” like horses cantering a 
few tired paces, and “subsiding again 
to a walk.” He even has one of his 
characters voice the unspeakable here- 
sy that “white folks is jes’ lak colored 
folks, ’cep’n dey’s white, da’s all... 
we all de same, ’cep’n we is black.” 
And he suggests the grim possibility 
that in the shuffling of slaves through 
selling and removal, brother and sister 
might unknowingly cohabit. 





* John Weld, Sabbath Hath No End. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 329. 


Some of John Weld’s really good 
passages humanize the slave far be- 
yond the falsity of the Southern apol- 
ogist or the overstatement of the 
Northern agitator. Chloe, a beautiful, 
brown slave girl, is about to be mar- 
ried. In her bright blue dress, she, like 
any bride, is a fit rival for the rich 
natural setting. She and her groom 
are clumsy, embarrassed, gleaming, 
fidgety, as you would expect. It isn’t a 
customary (grotesque) slave wedding 
—it’s just a wedding, and oh, yes, the 
principals happen to be slaves. 

On the other hand, John Weld per- 
mits himself the luxury of some “in- 
nate Negroid characteristics.” There 
are the Negro smell, the Negro lying— 
all Negroes lie, as a matter of course— 
the Negro servility, even on the part 
of one Negro man who was particu- 
larly dominating over a white woman. 
And, as you would expect, there is the 
Negro music. 

That all these things are explain- 
able by circumstances, well-recorded, 
natural, and perfectly clear, never 
seems to penetrate most white people 
who patiently weave them into the 
Negro skin. But John Weld doesn’t 
make many missteps like this. In his 
Negro music he follows Frederick 
Douglass in having the overseer yell 
at the Negroes to “make a noise” so 
that he will know (or think he knows) 
that the slaves are behaving them- 
selves and not thinking nasty 
thoughts. One of the religious rendi- 
tions is very close to “Cert’ny Lawd,” 
even more colorful in spots. And Weld 
makes some comparison between the 
music of surroundings—like harness 
chains—and the melancholy strains of 
the slave creators (“Listen, Lawd, 
t’what I done dream las’ night—”), 
as was perfectly likely in the original 
making of Negro songs. 

John Weld’s plantation life, how- 
ever, soon begins to add up to “con- 
tacts” which suggest sexual release. 
Thousands of everyday contacts are 
suggested—dozens are mentioned. 
There are the many opportunities 
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slave men and women had to meet 
and be together under the amoral at- 
mosphere of the slave street. There are 
the visible and invisible contacts of 
master or overseer or other white men 
with Negro women. And there are even 
the never-to-be-mentioned contacts 
between Negro men and white women, 
based on greed and passion. The au- 
thor lapses again into the conventional 
pattern when he suggests that the 
Negro, male or female, finds the white 
person of the opposite sex literally 
irresistible, instead of explaining the 
business by personal attraction or 
proximity, either of which is entirely 
adequate. 

He redeems himself once more, 
though, by showing the Negro’s re- 
sistance to the white man’s absolute 
control of the sexual situation. We 
have much evidence to prove this kind 
of resistance, and John Weld makes 
good use of the theme. Quash, the 
main character, a Virginia slave sold 
South for hardheadedness, must strug- 
gle against first his suspicion and then 
his certain knowledge that his wife, 
Chloe, is the mistress of Tate, the 
trashy overseer. Chloe has given her- 
self to Tate apparently in the hope 
that this will make life easier for 
Quash who made little secret of his 
contempt for his boss. Quash coldly 
analyzes their predicament, which far 
transcends a mere love triangle, in this 
dialogue: 

(Chloe) “I done tol’ jew, honey—hit’s caise 
Mis’ Mand want me t’look prutty fer when 
comp’ny come. She gwine lemme weah er 
head han’kercher an’ er apron wid lace on 
hit.” 

(Quash) “She gittin’ you all pruttied up fer 
de white mens,” he said and turned away. 
She followed him. “Aw, Quash—don’ go 
talkin’ lak dat!—You knows I ain’ studyin’ 
no white mens.” 

“Ain’ none er yo’ doin,” he said unhappily. 
“T’ze yo’ gal—you know dat. I lubs you.” 
“I know you does,” he said. “Tain’t dat.” 


And Quash goes on to explain, to a 
Chloe who cannot understand, that 


they are caught in a storm which they 
with all their love for each other can- 
not control. It is the storm of white 
man’s power. He tells her how his 
own mother was pursued by white 
men when he was little; and how he 
was as helpless then as he is now. 

When Quash has fought back—in 
the most exciting part of the story— 
he seems to get an emancipation. He 
had been through a Gethsemane and 
a Calvary, and under Chloe’s soothing 
fingers— 


Suddenly he was not black or ignorant or 
subservient or hunted; suddenly there was 
no feeling of being mortal, no pain of body, 
no weight, no drag on the spirit, no un- 
fulfilled desire, nothing unattainable—sud- 
denly all was as it should be, the way it had 
been planned; suddenly, with wonderful 
completeness, he was divine, he was spirit 
without body, body without blame. “Aw, I 
lubs you, Quash-honey,” she whispered en- 
dearingly. 


There was a grand moment, and 
Quash made the best of it. But Quash 
and John Weld and the reader are not 
fooled into believing this solution. 
They know that this all-powerful 
storm comes periodically back—that 
it brings riots and lynchings; that it 
affects momentous votes on the floor of 
Congress; that it haunts the Southern 
white man and often drives him to 
desperation. Quash is probably saner 
when he is declaring: 


“We ain’t got no rights—” . . . “I lubs you 
lak nobody ain’ neber lubbed nobody, but 
I ain’ got no rights t’lub you. No niggers 
ain’ got no rights.” 

“Shhhhh—” was all she could say. 
“Colored man ain’ got no rights t’ his 
woman—ain’ got nuthin’ an’ nobody.” 
“You got me,” she sobbed. 

“I wish I had jew! You all I wants in dis 
worl! But I ain’ got chew. I cain’ neber 
hab you; da’s de whole trubble.” And he 
put his head back in her lap and sobbed 
bitterly. 

Her throat was dry, and she swallowed hard, 
ashamed. 
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Such a scene is beautiful, and it is 
worth the whole book. John Weld has 
done what Conrad said do—get to the 
bottom of one moment of life and you 
have all the truth of life. A story of 
Negro slavery is the story of man’s 
slavery, and this struggle Quash 
makes is a universal struggle. 

Sabbath Hath No End is a good 
warm story. It inspires us to continue 
along many lines the struggle Quash 
started. 

JOHN LOVELL, JR. 
Asst. Prof. of English 
Howard University 


Free Negro Labor Before the 
Civil War’ 


Professor Jackson has already es- 
tablished himself as an authority on 
the free Negro in Virginia prior to 
Emancipation. In this book, which 
appears under the imprint of. the 
American Historical Association, he 
presents a systematic study of the free 
Negro as a laborer and a property 
holder. As in his articles, the author 
has pursued his study in the spirit of 
a true scholar, devoting much time 
and labor to a thorough and critical 
examination and analysis of original 
sources. As a result he has made a 
significant contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the economic condition of Ne- 
groes who were free before general 
emancipation. 

In the first chapter of his study he 
deals with the anomalous position of 
the free Negro “in a society intended 
for two classes only—free whites and 
Negro slaves.” In Virginia the hos- 
tility toward the free Negro was 
“expressed in law, in politics, in liter- 
ature, and action by organized 
groups.” Nevertheless, despite the op- 
position to the free Negroes, their 
numbers increased from 12,866 when 
the first census was taken in 1790 to 
58,042 in 1860. The growth in the free 


*Luther Porter Jackson, Free Negro La- 
bor and Property Holding in Virginia, 1830- 
1860. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1942. Pp. 270. 


Negro population was related, of 
course, to economic and ecological 
factors that could be only slightly af- 
fected by legislation and the opposi- 
tion of organized groups. As the prop- 
erty in Negro slaves ceased to be 
profitable, the Negro was able to hire 
his time and work as a semi-free la- 
borer in the changing economy of the 
State of Virginia. This phase of the 
economic position of the Free Negro 
is treated in two chapters, one dealing 
with “The Economic Revival and the 
Element of Labor’ and the other with 
“The Free Negro at Work.” The man- 
ner in which Professor Jackson deals 
with the economic status of the free 
Negro is an indication of the funda- 
mental character of his work. In the 
first of the two chapters mentioned 
above, he shows clearly how the réle 
of Negro labor was really determined 
by the economic development of Vir- 
ginia and the price of slaves on the 
slave market of the South. In the fol- 
lowing passage he sums up the situa- 
tion: 

Since high-priced slaves must be employed 
in raising low-priced farm products and 
since the overstocked slaveholder now more 
than ever must reduce his holdings, the prac- 
tice of hiring out slaves assumed large pro- 
portions. Fortunately for the owners, at this 
time Virginia slaves were in demand for 
lumbering, mining, steamboating, dock la- 
bor, railway and canal building, and other 
public works. Slave hiring served as an ac- 
commodation in two directions: it gave 
slaveholders, whether with many or few 
slaves, the opportunity to hire out all or 
some of them, and it gave non-slaveholders 
the opportunity of securing slave labor. 


At the same time Professor Jackson 
does not overlook or minimize the in- 
fluence of social factors on the status 
of Negroes in Virginia. In his analysis 
he shows that economic factors were 
counterbalanced to some extent by 
such considerations as opposition to 
Northern agitation for emancipation 
and the problem of incorporating the 
free Negro into a community of free 
white laborers. 
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The few remaining chapters of the 
book are devoted to the Negro as a 
property owner. In a chapter entitled, 
“The Free Negro Farmer and Prop- 
erty Owner,” the author shows that 
while most of the free Negroes were 
farm laborers, the more progressive 
among them became tenants and the 
most thrifty became farm owners. In 
other words, the free Negro was not 
excluded completely from the opera- 
tion of a competitive economic system 
and his position was similar to that of 
the European peasant or that of the 
agricultural population in the South 
since the Civil War. The progress 
which the free Negro made in becom- 
ing a landowner is indicated by the 
fact that between 1830 and 1860 the 
number of acres and the value of farm 
land owned by free Negroes increased 
almost 100 per cent, while the free 
Negro population increased only 
about 25 per cent. Similar progress in 
the ownership of real estate in cities 
is shown in a chapter devoted to the 
economic status of free Negroes in 
cities. During the period from 1830 to 
1860 the number of free Negro owners 
of real estate in the cities of Virginia 
increased 400 per cent while the value 
of their holdings increased 600 per 
cent. Moreover, the data which the 
author has analyzed in this same 
chapter show to what extent the free 
Negro secured a position in the indus- 
trial life of Virginia cities prior to the 
Civil War. 

One of the most important chapters 
in the book deals with the manner in 
which Negroes acquired their freedom 
in the cities of Virginia. In this chap- 
ter the author shows how social as well 
as economic factors united to bring 
about the emancipation of the Negro. 
Even where Negroes were legally or 
technically slaves, in the urban en- 
vironment they acquired considerable 
freedom of movement and economic 
freedom and were able to accumulate 
wealth on their own. Ownership of 
property among free Negroes included 
the ownership of slaves. Although such 


ownership was temporary and benevo- 
lent in some cases, such as the owner- 
ship of relatives and spouses, it in- 
cluded the ownership of other Negroes 
as permanent property. Without mak- 
ing apologies as some writers have 
done, the author shows that the mo- 
tive for holding slaves was profit and 
not solely benevolent purposes. 

As the author states in his conclu- 
sion, though the property of the free 
Negro was of “no great economic sig- 
nificance to the state” it was “enough 
to throw doubt on the many state- 
ments of present-day orators that the 
Negro started his career in 1865 with 
nothing.” Because of such objectivity 
and clear-sighted knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the position of the free 
Negro in relation to the larger society 
of which he was a part, Professor 
Jackson has made a significant con- 
tribution to our understanding as well 
as knowledge of the career of the Ne- 
gro in the United States. 

E. FRANKLIN Frazier, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy 

Howard Unversity 


Reading Interests and Needs of 
College Freshmen’ 


Librarians select books for various 
reasons—because they are well writ- 
ten, or because their subject-matter 
is important, or simply because people 
want to read them. Frequently what 
people want and what is important are 
not the same, and in this study of the 
reading interests and needs of Negro 
college Freshmen Dr. Daniel has at- 
tempted first to differentiate between 
them in the broad field of the social 
sciences, and then to reconcile them. 
He concludes with suggestions for a 
tangible reading program. 





Walter Green Daniel, The Reading In- 
terests and Needs of Negro College Fresh- 
men Regarding Social Science Materials. 
(“Contributions to Education,” No. 862). 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 


_ers College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 
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The general nature of his study is 
readily comprehended. First, in order 
to learn college Freshmen’s interests in 
the social sciences, he constructed a 
checklist of 100 annotations of books 
roughly classified among the social 
sciences or dealing with themes in so- 
cial science categories. The list was 
submitted to the members of two 
Freshman classes, who were asked to 
indicate for each annotation, on a five- 
point scale, their relative interest in 
reading the book represented by the 
annotation. The annotations, trans- 
lated into topics expressed by a word 
or a phrase, were then rated accord- 
ing to relative popularity. 

Was Dr. Daniel measuring reading 
interests in books, or even in the spe- 
cific books on which the annotations 
were based? An annotation stands 
somewhere between the book and the 
topic. There is quite a distance be- 
tween the topic and the book, and in- 
terest in the topic does not necessarily 
mean that the same interest will be 
displayed in the book from which the 
topic has been derived. Indeed, one’s 
interest in the book may be a good 
deal greater than that indicated by 
checking the annotation. Consider, for 
example, Grapes of Wrath. This is 
described on the checklist as: “Small 
farmers and share-croppers driven out 
of their homes move westward in 
search of economic security.” The 
“topic” version reads: “Search for eco- 
nomic security by sharecroppers,” and 
is ranked fiftieth in reading prefer- 
ence. Now conceivably this topic as 
described may be outranked by 49 
others in reading interest, but it is 
extremely doubtful that the 49 books 
representing these topics will similarly 
outrank Grapes of Wrath in the extent 
to which they will be read. Consid- 
erable caution should be observed in 
translating the interest topics into 
book titles. Everyone, including the 
author, recognizes the seeming para- 
dox that “reading interest” as deter- 
mined by such techniques as Dr. Dan- 
iel’s has relatively little to do with 
what is actually read. 


Dr. Daniel bases reading need on 
the judgment of a jury of 61 social 
scientists and teachers in the humani- 
ties. The jury rated each annotation 
on a five-point scale and also indi- 
cated whether the annotation (repre- 
senting book or topic) was of particu- 
lar importance for Negroes. The find- 
ings are presented for sociological, eco- 
nomic, and political topics and for fie- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the scores representing inter- 
ests and need are frequently far apart. 
The most striking differences are thus 
reported by the author: “The jury 
gives stress to the nature of social, 
economic, and political institutions, 
the causes of problems and their ef- 
fect; whereas the students tend to con- 
fine their interest to the present status 
of problems closest to them, often with 
personal interest, and with little at- 
tention to the broad, related aspects 
of their interest.” 

Finally, as to applications. Here the 
author attempts to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between interest and need by 
assigning equal weight to both factors. 
A topic high in interest and low in 
need is equivalent to one rated low in 
interest and high in need. He tempers 
his findings to conventional proce- 
dures in book selection and never loses 
sight of his original dictum, that the 
results of his investigation should not 
“replace the good judgment and indi- 
vidual work of the librarian or teacher 
who recommends to a particular stu- 
dent what he should read in the light 
of his known needs, interests, and abil- 
ities.” 

Although many of the assumptions 
underlying Dr. Daniel’s procedures 
are doubtful, his attack upon the gen- 
eral question of book provision in rela- 
tion to interest and need is valuable. 
He does not furnish all the answers, 
but by his very procedures he sug- 
gests many important questions. Can 
reading interest be defined? Can read- 
ing needs? Are reading needs related 
to racial differences? Can they be 
identified by jury vote? And so on. 
Whether or not librarians and student 
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advisors use Dr. Daniel’s findings in 
precisely the ways he suggests, they 
will certainly benefit by an acquaint- 
ance with them. 

LEON CARNOVSKY 

Associate Professor of Library Sci- 
ence 

Graduate Library School 

University of Chicago 


Works of Francis James Grimké' 


Doctor Carter G. Woodson has ren- 
dered another great service in editing 
in four volumes the Works of Francis 
James Grimké, who served as pastor 
of the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C. for more 
than a half century. In editing these 
volumes, Doctor Woodson runs true to 
form. Throughout his career he has 
had one great aim and that was, and 
still is, to make the Negro race proud 
of its history and its people. What 
Gandhi has done for India, Carter 
Woodson has done for the American 
Negro. At a time when the Hindu was 
ashamed of his people and wanted to 
be English, Mahatma Gandhi came 
on the scene and helped the Hindu to 
be proud of himself. When Doctor 
Woodson began to write Negro his- 
tory and play up the heroic deeds of 
the Negro, the average Negro college 
graduate knew nothing of Negro his- 
tory and boasted with pride of the 
fact that he was ignorant of his an- 
cestors’ past. This is no longer true. 
The major credit for this change of 
attitude goes to Doctor Woodson. 

Few addresses and sermons by Ne- 
groes have been recorded. While the 
Negro ministers have studied and 
copied the styles and contents of the 
sermons and addresses of the leading 
white clergymen, sermons and ad- 
dresses by Negroes, just as great and 
inspiring, have not been available. In 
recording in four volumes the works 
of Doctor Grimké, Doctor Woodson 
not only encourages the Negro minis- 
ter to prepare sermons and addresses 


*Carter G. Woodson, Works of Francis 
James Grimke (Four Volumes), Washing- 
ton: The Associated Publishers, 1942. 
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in forms fit for publication, but he 
helps the Negro youth to be proud of 
his ministry. 

The first volume contains over six 
hundred pages of addresses ranging in 
time from 1892 to 1936—a period of 
forty-four years. The second volume 
is a six-hundred-page book of sermons 
embracing the period from 1888-1930. 
The third volume, Thoughts and Med- 
itations, contains over six hundred 
pages written mainly after the pass- 
ing of his companion, Charlotte For- 
ten Grimké in 1914. The fourth vol- 
ume, approaching another six hundred 
pages, is a book of letters received 
and written by Doctor Grimké be- 
tween 1884 and 1937, a period of fifty- 
three years. 

The four volumes are not works that 
one would sit down and read through 
consistently. This is not the purpose of 
the publication. The first two volumes 
are mainly works of reference. One 
would be helped by the first volume if 
writing or speaking about Bishop 
Daniel Payne to see Doctor Grimké’s 
brilliant address on Payne. If writing 
about Frederick Douglass, William 
Lloyd Garrison, John Brown, or John 
Greenleaf Whittier, he would do well 
to read what Grimké has to say about 
them. One can measure the thoughts, 
attitudes, and stature of Grimké by 
noting the kind of men he wrote or 
spoke about. 

In the main, they were men of char- 
acter and courage. Francis Grimké 
could admire no other kind. The other 
addresses are chiefly racial in charac- 
ter and reveal that Grimké compre- 
hended fully the nature of the prob- 
lem and further, that no man alive or 
dead championed the cause of the Ne- 
gro with any more courage and convic- 
tion that did Grimké. He was abso- 
lutely fearless both in actual life and 
in public utterances. If the sign of a 
free man is fearlessness then it must be 
said that Francis Grimké was free. In 
his address, hardly any phase of the 
race problem is left untouched. 
Twenty-five, fifty or a hundred years 
from now one will be able to deter- 
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mine the nature of the race problem in 
this age by reading Grimké’s ad- 
dresses and sermons. He will also be 
able to determine the amount of prog- 
ress made in race relations between 
Grimké’s time and his own. His works 
give a true picture of the race problem 
from 1890 to 1930. 

The book of sermons is both instruc- 
tive and inspiring both for the layman 
and the minister. The book, as Volume 
I, is good as a reference book for min- 
isters and laymen. The sermons are 
more practical than theological in that 
they deal with the vital problems of 
life. They show conclusively that Doc- 
tor Grimké was an able interpreter of 
the Christian Gospel. He was wholly 
original, no copyist and no signs of 
plagiarism are anywhere to be found. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the 
reader will find Volume III, Stray 
Thoughts and Meditations, the most 
helpful and inspiring of the four vol- 
umes. It seems clear that the death of 
his companion who died in 1914 
prompted the writing of this volume. 
Sometimes one sings sweetest and 
writes or talks most convincingly after 
some great sorrow has come into his 
or her life. I believe this was true in 
the case of Doctor Grimké. The value 
of Volume III lies in the fact that one 
may open the book at any point and 
find the reading inspiring and that it 
speaks directly to one’s personal needs. 
It is the one volume in the series that 
one is likely to read on and on and 
again and again. 

Volume IV, Book of Letters, though 
interesting, I find less attractive than 
the other three volumes. The letters 
as the sermons, addresses and medita- 
tions, reveal the sincerity of the man 
and that under no conditions or cir- 
cumstances did Grimké mince words or 
compromise his convictions. 

The four volumes reveal, among 
other things, four outstanding charac- 
teristics of Doctor Francis James 
Grimké. 

1. He was a Christian gentleman and 

practiced what he preached. As some- 


one has aptly said, “He not only talked 
his religion but walked his religion.” 

2. He lived without fear—one of the 
noblest virtues of all. Although I did 
not know the man personally I get the 
impression that Grimké was not for 
sale—that he would not compromise 
what he believed to be right for 
money, prestige, nor power—some- 
thing rare in these times. It is inspir- 
ing to read after such a man. 

. He hated selfishness. Speaking of self- 
ishness he says, “There is nothing that 
is more detestable than selfishness, 
nothing that is so belittling, so para- 
lyzing to all the nobler qualities of 
soul, The habit of thinking of others 
as well as ourselves is one that we 
should seek early to form and to ad- 
here to assiduously all through life. It 
is only as we lose sight of self and 
begin to think of others that we can 
hope to grow into a noble, beautiful 
and useful life. The more selfish we 
are, the littler we shall become, and 
the more we shall be despised by oth- 
ers.” 

4. The fourth quality revealed in the 
four volumes is genuine sincerity. It is 
clear that the man hated all forms of 
hypocrisy. He must have made selfish 
and hypocritical men uneasy in his 
presence. 


iS) 


Woodson has rendered another great 
service. 
BENJAMIN E. Mays, President 
Morehouse College 


The Problems of Race Relations 
in Africa? 


The Committee on Africa, the War, 
and Peace Aims has rendered a very 
valuable service in the production and 
publication of its Report on the At- 
lantic Charter and Africa from an 
American Standpoint. It is a document 


1The Atlantic Charter and Africa From 
an American Standpoint: (A Study of the 
Committee on Africa, The War, and Peace 
Aims.) New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
1942. P. 164, 
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deserving particularly careful study 
by all who give thought to the prob- 
lems—economic, political and social— 
arising from the juxtaposition, in 
varying circumstance and proportion, 
of the diverse racial and cultural con- 
stituents comprised within Africa 
South of the Sahara. That, generally 
considered, there is need of a better 
correlation and a more equitable ad- 
justment of inter-racial interests and 
aspirations than has been achieved in 
the past, there will be few to deny. 
On the practical methods and the tem- 
po of the procedure to be adopted 
opinions will differ, nor is it conceiv- 
able that the methods should be iden- 
tical and the tempo uniform through- 
out an area in which basal conditions 
vary so widely. 

Recognizing this, the authors of the 
Report have not attempted to elabo- 
rate any detailed panacea, but have 
confined themselves to enunciating, in 
outline, principles capable of gradual 
application. 

Among these, they give pride of 
place to the repudiation of all forms 
of racial discrimination founded on the 
concept of a Herrenvolk. Perhaps it 
may not be amiss, in this context, to 
suggest that such a concept is hardly 
less inherent in a theory of the para- 
mountcy of African over European 
interests, where they conflict, than in 
the far too common practice of the 
preferential treatment of the Euro- 
pean. I venture to submit, with all due 
deference, that the proper course is to 
seek an equitable adjustment of con- 
flicting interests, and I do not believe 
that, in the long run, the legitimate 
rights of the two parties would be 
found irreconcilable. It will be neces- 
sary, of course, to distinguish between 
a claim and a right, and then to hold 
the scales fairly balanced, so as to 
avoid the creation, on either side, of a 
sense of injustice which must infallibly 
embitter relations. 

While agreeing that the principle of 
trusteeship—or guardianship, as the 
Report more felicitously terms it—im- 


plies an obligation to fit the wards for 
eventual emergence from the status 
pupillaris, and for participation, there- 
fore, in the central government of the 
countries in which they live, I do not 
ignore the difficulty of devising a rea- 
sonably acceptable and politically pru- 
dent scheme for their adequate repre- 
sentation in the legislatures of those 
portions of the subcontinent in which 
European settlement is established on 
a permanent basis. For what it may be 
worth, my personal opinion is that uni- 
versal suffrage on a common roll, even 
if ultimately feasible and desirable, 
would not provide such a scheme with- 
in any proximate period of time. For 
present purposes I am entirely in ac- 
cord with the recommendation of the 
Report that African self-government 
in local and tribal concerns, whether 
by means of indirect rule or otherwise, 
should, with the least possible delay, 
be supplemented more extensively and 
more effectively than hitherto by im- 
proved machinery for the representa- 
tive expression of African needs and 
wishes in the central legislatures. 

The Report is emphatic in its con- 
demnation of any form of industrial 
colour-bar. It is easier, however, to 
condemn colour-bars than to abolish 
them, for there are other methods than 
legislative of imposing and enforcing 
them—as, for example, by trade-union 
pressure on the employer. In Southern 
Rhodesia a legislative provision, not 
imposing a colour-bar, but requiring 
that in certain scheduled trades in cer- 
tain proclaimed urban areas a native 
employee must be paid a wage not 
lower than that paid to a European on 
the same job, has had the practical 
effect that Africans are not employed 
on the jobs covered by that provision. 
The repeal of Union legislation which 
explicitly prohibits the employment of 
Africans on specified kinds of skilled 
and semi-skilled work, though it would 
remove a disfigurement from the Stat- 
ute book, would not suffice for the 
elimination of colour-bars. Their causa 
causaris is partly psychological and 
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partly economic—psychological as a 
symptom of the colour prejudice which 
induces social segregation, economic 
as a result of the African’s low stand- 
ard of living which enables him to ac- 
cept a wage wholly incompatible with 
even the most modest needs of a 
European livelihood. While it is true 
that low wages may not be synony- 
mous with cheap labour, the difference 
in efficiency between the skilled Euro- 
pean and the skilled African could 
hardly be such as to outweigh gen- 
erally the present difference in their 
respective rates of remuneration, and 
it is intelligible, therefore, that under 
existing conditions the skilled Euro- 
pean should apprehend a serious re- 
duction in his scale of wages, or even 
unemployment, if the skilled African 
were to compete with him in an en- 
tirely open market. As the African’s 
standard of living rises, and the dis- 
parity between his wages and the 
European’s becomes proportionately 
smaller, he will have to compete on 
less incommensurate terms, and it is 
to be hoped that, concurrently with 
such a reduction of the economic men- 
ace, educational progress on both sides 
may conduce also to some attenuation 
of the European worker’s racial exclu- 
siveness. 

However that may be, it is incon- 
testable that, for many good reasons 
besides that of the potential effect on 
the colour-bar, a rise in the African’s 
standard of living is desirable, and in- 
deed necessary, in the interests of both 
races. The standards of living and the 
rates of wages are, of course, intercon- 
nected. Higher African wages need not 
imperil industrial stability and devel- 
opment; their advent is made inevit- 
able by the more rapid growth of de- 
mand than of supply in the labour 
market, but it would not seem unrea- 
sonable to expect that better paid, bet- 
ter fed and better housed labour will 
become more efficient and will be less 
wastefully used. 

To my mind the most pressing im- 
mediate obligation incumbent on the 


European guardian is to see to the ed- 
ucation and health of his African 
ward—and in those spheres the needs 
of the local Coloured and Asiatic com- 
munities are almost equally claimant. 
I subscribe unreservedly to all that 
the Report has to say on these sub- 
jects. Perhaps I might add that I 
should be sorry to see Missionaries 
dissociated from the primary educa- 
tion of Africans. I cannot express too 
strongly my admiration of the work 
which missionaries have done for the 
people among whom they labour, nor 
my sense of the importance of a spir- 
itual atmosphere in the schools in 
which the foundations of education 
are laid. For that reason I should wish 
the training of African teachers for 
the village schools to be conducted, so 
far as possible, under the guidance, or 
with the cooperation, of missionary 
societies. Another educational desider- 
atum in my opinion is that every effort 
should be made to give the young Afri- 
can, in the British parts of the sub- 
continent at any rate, a sound knowl- 
edge of the English language, partly 
because of the access which this would 
provide to a literature of much wider 
scope than would be open to him in 
the vernacular, but mainly because, in 
the absence of any African lingua 
franca Southward of the Great Lakes, 
English is the medium in which, if he 
goes out into European employment, 
he will always be able, in his dealings 
with his employer, to avoid the risk 
of those misunderstandings which so 
often are responsible for friction. And, 
in the third place, I would like to sub- 
mit that, if the tribal system is to be 
preserved, the rising generation of 
heirs apparent or presumptive to 
Chieftainships should receive some 
special training—economic, agricultur- 
al, legal and ethical—to fit them for 
the discharge of the functions to which 
they are expected to succeed. 

I have only one more observation to 
make, and that in support of the plea 
advanced by many others for the regu- 
lar collection of reliable statistics of 
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African vital and other conditions. I work might be replaced by accurate 


appreciate that, among the backward 
section of the population, the taking 
of a census, unless approached and 
handled with careful tact, might well 
give rise to misapprehensions and 
suspicions, but I believe that, with 
care and tact, this difficulty could be 
overcome, and then at long last guess- 


and very necessary knowledge. 
H. J. STANLEY 
Former Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Chairman of the Capetown 
Committee, South African 
Institute of Race Relations, 
Capetown, South Africa 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Carroll L. Miller) 


Ford, Robert N. and Henderson, Don- 
ald E. V., “A Multiple-Factor Analy- 
sis of Ford’s White-Negro Experi- 
ence Scales,” Social Forces, 21:28- 
34. October 1942. 

The Ford Negro-white Experience 
Seales were constructed on the as- 
sumption that two types of experi- 
ences are involved in the attitudes of 
whites toward Negroes—‘Personal 
Contacts,” i.e., first hand contact with 
Negroes, and “Community Contacts,” 
ie., what is learned about Negroes 
from other persons around him. This 
study tests the above assumption 
through the use of the multiple-factor 
analysis technique as developed by 
L. L. Thurston. 

The data show that the two-fold 
classification community mediated vs 
personal experiences is not justified by 
factor analysis. The major factors 
found were (a) the experience factor, 
(b) the conflict factor, and (c) the 
opinion factor. These factors are made 
of items from both scales. 

Although the scales were originally 
checked for reliability and validity, 
they are shown to lack unifactorial 
composition. There is a need for the 
further application of factor-analysis 
to test construction. 


Ottley, Roi, “The Negro Press To- 
day,’ Common Ground, 3:11-18,. 
Spring 1943. 

Attacks on the aggressive policies 
of the Negro press force an analysis 
of the réle and functions of the Negro 
press. “In essence, the press is crusad- 
ing for a change in American concepts 


of race, for an end to distinctions based 
on skin color, here and now.” Its 
unique position rests on the fact that 
“it is, in actuality, the only estab- 
lished agency in Negro life which is 
without any direct” white influence in 
formulation of its policies. 

The Negro press reflects the mass 
mind of American Negroes. While edi- 
torial policies in the Negro press dif- 
fer, the basic aim is, “a crusade for 
democracy, serving in effect, the fun- 
damental interests of all peoples— 
white and black—by its insistence up- 
on the extension of democracy and the 
translation into reality of the an- 
nounced objectives of the war.” 


Canady, Herman G., “The Problem of 
Equating the Environment of Ne- 
gro-White Groups for Intelligence 
Testing in Comparative Studies,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 17: 
3-15. Feb. 1943. 

Investigators have tried many 
methods in effort to equate groups for 
intelligence testing the comparative 
studies. Canady points out major dif- 
ficulties in equating Negro-white 
groups. The major conclusions are: 
1. All uses of objective measures of 
environment in an attempt to equate 
Negro-white groups are unwarranted, 
because (a) there is a fundamental 
difference in attitudes toward the ma- 
terial aspects of environment; (b) the 
hierarchy of occupations is not the 
same for both groups; and (c) oppor- 
tunities for employment in the higher 
position are far from equal. 

2. It is very difficult to equate ex- 
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perimentally for educational oppor- 
tunity, especially in the South, be- 
cause of the sheer inequality of oppor- 
tunity in public schools for Negroes 
and whites throughout this area. 

3. Intelligence tests are constructed 
from materials which are frequently 
unfavorable in context to the Negro 
due to cultural differences of Negroes 
and whites. 

4. Negroes are under socio-psycho- 
logical handicaps which result in 
thwartings and disturbances of their 
personal equilibrium. 

5. It is hardly possible to secure 
data unaffected by differences in en- 
vironmental influence without wide- 
spread control of social and economic 
conditions. 

6. Low scores of Negroes on intel- 
ligence tests represent a lack of ad- 
justment of Negroes to the culture of 
northern whites on whom most tests 
are standardized. 


Edwards, Vinson A., “Negro Leader- 
ship in Rural Georgia Communi- 
ties: Occupational and Local As- 
pects.” Social Forces, 21 :90-92. Oct. 
1942. 

A study of 116 persons selected as 
the most influential citizens in 21 
counties representing every section of 
Georgia with a large Negro population 
shows that 37 per cent were farmers, 
25 per cent teachers, and 14 per cent 
ministers. This position of teachers 
and ministers who are best qualified 
for leadership is in part accounted for 
by the fact that they do not live in the 
communities in which they serve. It 
follows that cooperation between 
farmers, teachers, and ministers, and 
the complete integration of teachers 
and ministers into the rural commu- 
nity life will help make needed adjust- 
ments. 


Brunner, Edmund DeS., “The Educa- 
tional Status of American Adults.” 
Teachers College Record, 44:355- 
60. Feb. 1943. 


Data show that 10.1 million per- 


sons over 24 years of ago of the 74.8 
million persons in this age group are 
functional illiterates, i.e., they have 
had only four years or less schooling. 
Negroes who are 8.7 per cent of the 
population supply 26 per cent of the 
functional illiterates. 

A break-down of data by states 
shows that in all but five of the 32 
non-Southern states the Negro urban 
average of years of school completed 
exceeds that of the foreign born. In 
two of the five states the average 
years of school completed by Negroes 
and foreign born are equal. 

When one looks into the situation of 
the Southern Negro, it is apparent that 
there is here “an inability and unwil- 
lingness of the dominant group in this 
area to grant the Negro, especially 
the rural Negro, anything which even 
approaches equality of educational 
opportunity.” 

An analysis of the data further 
shows that the difference in median 
years of school attended for Negroes 
and native-born whites is three or 
more years in twelve Southern states 
and ranges up to 6.5 years. Such facts 
tend to support the current requests 
for a proportionate distribution of fed- 
eral aid to education in areas having 
dual systems of education. 


Harding, Lowry W., “White Consul- 
tants to a Negro College Work- 
shop.” School and Society, 57 :413- 
15. April 10, 1943. 


This article is a report on the co- 
operative workshop between the De- 
partment of Education of the Ohio 
State University and the Department 
of Education of the West Virginia 
State College for Negroes. The coop- 
erative endeavor began in 1938. The 
major purpose of the cooperative en- 
deavor has been the development of a 
new-teacher education program. The 
procedure involved consultant serv- 
ices. The major benefits in addition to 
the in-service training of teachers have 
been (a) “an increase in mutual un- 
derstanding of problems and obstacles 
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facing those interested in eliminating 
unequalities and social malpractices, 
(2) provision of another illustration 
of possibility of inter-racial coopera- 
tion, (3) and the development of a 
hope and constructive attitude among 
future Negro leaders.” 


Davis, Ralph N., “Negro Newspapers 
and the War.” Sociology and Socio- 
logical Research, 27:373-80. May- 
June 1943. 

Negro newspapers reflect the gen- 
eral attitude of Negroes during the 
present crisis. Two battles for democ- 
racy are being fought: (1) democracy 
at home for Negroes, (2) democratic 
principles and programs in operation 
throughout the world. The author con- 
cludes that (1) although Negro news- 
papers insist that demands and pres- 
sures by Negroes are necessary, they 
further maintain that such action 
must not hamper the war effort; (2) 
Negro newspapers are essential mech- 
anisms in the Negro’s struggle for sta- 
tus; and (3) Negro newspapers are 
working for the realization of the 
meaning of the words “American” and 
“United States Citizen” as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Smith, Mapheus, “A Second Report 
on Changes in Attitudes Toward 
the Negro.” School and Society, 57: 
388-92. April 3, 1943. 

Previous studies on the changes in 
attitudes toward Negroes of high 
school, college, and graduate students 
have been contradictory. The investi- 
gator added to original data, his find- 
ings on 29 subjects as measured by the 
Hinckley Attitude Toward the Negro 
Scale. The combination of these data 
with the data from an earlier study in 


which similar conditions operated led 
the writer to conclude: “College-stu- 
dent attitudes toward the Negro do 
become more favorable while taking a 
course which includes a discussion of 
race differences, the effects of race 
mixture, race prejudice, and some lec- 
tures on the life and problems of the 
American Negro.” 

Significant inferences from the data 
are (1) since the changes in attitude 
toward the Negro are less than 
changes in other attitudes, it seems 
that “attitudes toward the Negro are 
more firmly fixed and more difficult to 
change than attitudes toward several 
other social subjects; (2) the changes 
in attitudes after courses in sociology 
do not represent a complete disappear- 
ance of race prejudice; (3) there is no 
such proof that such changes as appear 
will endure; and (4) such changes as 
appear may not affect materially the 
behavior of large masses of the popu- 
lation, but should make for greater 
unity of the population.” 


Embree, Edwin R., “It’s Friendship 
with Colored Peoples or Chaos.” 
Nation’s Schools, 31:18-19. April 
1943. 

“Most of us were becoming com- 
placent about democracy at home” 
writes Embree. The present war is 
forcing us out of this state because 
of the diverse characteristics of our 
allies or potential allies. There must 
be a realization that the cooperation 
ef some peoples of the world with the 
United Nations has not been accom- 
plished because these peoples were not 
sure that victory for the United Na- 
tions would mean freedom for them. 
Our attitudes must change rapidly, 
and the results must be the practice of 
the principles of democracy that we 
have long professed. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 


Education for Negroes, 1942-1943 
MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE JOURNAL PRESENTS ANNUALLY 

IN THIS SECTION a survey of statis- 
tics of registration and graduation in 
institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes. In November 1942, the ap- 
proximately 115 institutions thought to 
be offering work on the college level 
were requested to provide information 
relative to (1) the number of college 
students enrolled during the fall term, 
1942-1943; (2) total number of de- 
gree graduates (A.B. and B.S.) during 
the entire school year, 1941-1942, in- 
cluding the summer session; (3) fresh- 
man enrollments during the fall terms 
of both 1941-1942 and 1942-1943; and 
(4) the number of students in espe- 
cially organized war courses. Similar 
data for graduate students were re- 
quested of the 11 institutions offering 
graduate work, except that the enroll- 
ment figure for the entire school year 
1941-1942 includes the summer session 
enrollment. 

The statistics presented here’ in- 
clude both full-time and part-time res- 
ident college students, but exclude stu- 
dents in extension and summer school 
courses and those in _ professional 
schools (medicine, law, theology, etc.). 
The enrollment figures on which most 
of the computation are based (i.e., sex 
distribution, etc.) are those for the fall 
term. Enrollment for this term is, of 
course, @ somewhat less than that for 
the entire school year. Attention is 
further called to the fact that the item 
“Graduates 1941-1942” includes those 
graduates who were awarded degrees 


*The tabulations were made by Miss 
Percy Fleming, an assistant provided by 
the N.Y.A. 


at the end of the 1942 summer session. 
The present survey does not include 
the non-separate colleges and univer- 
sities of the North in which several 
thousand Negro students are enrolled. 

The data for each institution were 
furnished by the registrar or by 
an equivalent administrative officer. 
There is some evidence that, in a few 
instances, the statistics have been in- 
accurately reported. This factor, which 
is an inescapable weakness of ques- 
tionnaire data, probably does not seri- 
ously affect the accuracy of the total 
compilation. 

Returns were received from 94 in- 
stitutions offering undergraduate work 
and from 10 of the 11 institutions 
which offer work on the graduate level. 
Most of the non-reporting institutions 
are small non-accredited colleges. It is 
estimated that these non-reporting in- 
stitutions altogether have enrolled ap- 
proximately 2,000 students and that 
they have approximately 200 gradu- 
ates per year. Consequently, the data 
presented here include about 95 per 
cent of the total undergraduate enroll- 
ment in institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes and a slightly 
higher percentage of the total number 
of graduates. 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 


Total Enrollment, Fall, 1942.— 
Ninety-four institutions report a total 
enrollment of 34,473 resident under- 
graduate students as of the fall term 
1942-1943 (Cf. Table I, Column 1). 
When this figure is corrected to in- 
clude the non-reporting institutions it 
appears that the total fall term enroll- 
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Tilloteon 465 85 380 428 74 17 57 189 «631 (158 183 _ - _~ 
Wiley College 350 119 231 400s 88 20 0—s «9 123 647 ~— 81 141 33 29 4 
Virginia 
Toeesien 1,056 570 486 998 198 46 152 362 192 170 400 895 127 768 
Norfolk Pol: ic College be 28 128 _- _- _- _ 84 22 62 103. 210 «6170 40 
St. Paul’s Pol; Soahete nae 48 160 236 - _ - 145 34 =o 175 a -- -- 
Va. wa en for 040 303 646 990 237 68 169 357 _ - 313. 361 «= 3306 55 
et eS SS ee See 
Va. Talon mg 28 4346 «46682 «10 «31 «68 «6S lOO? C78 
Weat Vir, 
Bi Bt. Teaobers College 275 26 60«=6320— 66 4 43 Ole 14 76 109 = 38 38 —- 
or 49 14 35 81 7 3 5 18 6 13 32 _ — — 
West Vi State College 733 316 417 910 «135 49 86 288e 113 75 249 «4164 «128 35 
Totals 34,473 11,707 22,746 37,768 6,011 1,835 3,006 13,070 4,453 8,165 13,631 5,407 3,387 2, 106- 





eerror in report, 
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ment of all institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes was slightly 
above 36,500 resident students. 

The total enrollment (as of the fall 
term) decreased from 36,772 students 
in 1941 to 33,188 students in 1942 in 
the 76 institutions for which data are 
available for both years, a net loss of 
9.7 per cent. Thus the decelerating 
rate of increase in total enrollment 
which has been observed over the past 
few years has finally reached the point 
of a decrease in net enrollment. A loss 
in total enrollment over the preceding 
year is reported by 63 of the 80 insti- 
tutions for which data are available. 
Thirty of the 34 public institutions 
and 33 of the 46 private institutions 
report a loss in total enrollment. Fur- 
ther, freshman enrollment is lower 
than that of the preceding year in 60 
of the 91 institutions reporting this 
item. 

Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The total enrollment (94 institutions) 
includes 11,707 male students and 
22,746 female students. The respective 
percentages are 34 and 66. From 1936 
to 1939 the sex distribution of total 
enrollment remained practically con- 
stant at 43 per cent male and 57 per 
cent female. Last year the proportion 
of males dropped to 39 per cent and 
this year there is a still further de- 
crease to 34 per cent. As was noted 
last year, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this trend of a decreased 
proportion of male students will con- 
tinue and that consequently in the 
immediate future the colleges may 
look forward to an even larger propor- 
tion of female students on their cam- 
puses. This fact has large significance 
especially for the guidance programs 
of the colleges, since it is apparent 
that more women must be prepared to 
enter occupations traditionally re- 
served largely for men. 

Analysis of the statistics of registra- 
tion of the 76 institutions for which 
data are available for both years re- 
veals that the male enrollment de- 


creased 22 per cent while the female 
enrollment decreased 2 per cent over 
the preceding year. 

Distribution of Students in Public 
and Private Institutions—The 35 
publicly-controlled institutions includ- 
ed in the tabulation report a total en- 
rollment of 16,046 students, and the 
59 privately-controlled institutions a 
total of 18,427. In the 35 public and 
41 private institutions for which data 
are available for both the current and 
the preceding year, the decrease is 15 
per cent and 4.6 per cent, respectively. 
Thus, it is seen that the decrease in 
total enrollment has been much 
sharper in the public institutions. 

Distribution of Enrollment by Rat- 
ing of Colleges.—The following tabu- 
lation shows the number and percent- 
age of students enrolled in (1) institu- 
tions fully accredited by or are rated 
“A” by their regional accrediting as- 
sociation, (2) institutions rated “B” 
by their regional association, and (3) 
institutions not accredited by their 
regional association: 








Num- 
Rating of ber of Mw Gute 
Institution Insti- antiek Total 





tutions 
Fully accredited 35 19,738 57.3 
Rated ‘‘B”’ 20 6,499 18.8 
Non-accredited 39 8,236 23.9 





Totals 94 34,473 100.0 





Almost one-fourth of the students 
enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes are attending non- 
accredited (excluding state accredita- 
tion) institutions. If the non-reporting 
institutions were included this per- 
centage would be increased. On the 
other hand, more than half of the stu- 
dents are attending full-accredited in- 
stitutions. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Four- 
Year and Less-Than-Four-Y ear Instt- 
tutions—The enrollment in degree 
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granting and non-degree granting in- 
stitutions is as follows: 








Num- Total Pe 
Type of ber of te Cent 








Institution Insti- Enroll- “of 
tutions Ment Total 

Four-year 70 §©«©30,761 89 

Less-than-four-year 24 3,712 11 

Totals 94 34,473 100 





Students in institutions for the high- 
er education of Negroes predominantly 
attend four-year institutions. Junior 
colleges attract a relatively small pro- 
portion of students. 

Size of Institutions Reporting by 
Type of Control_—The distribution 
of 91 institutions according to num- 
ber of undergraduate students en- 
rolled and by type of control is shown 
below: 








Number of Institutions 














Enrollment 
Total Public Private 

1250-1499 2 0 2 
1000-1249 3 1 2 
750— 999 6 6 0 
500-— 749 9 6 3 
250- 499 35 12 23 
100— 249 28 9 19 
Below 100 11 1 10 
Totals* 94 35 59 
* Medians (approx.) 310 400 250 


It is to be observed that the college 
for Negroes is typically a small insti- 
tution. The median institution has an 
enrollment of only 310 resident under- 
graduate students. The median public 
institution is much larger than the 
median private institution; the re- 
spective medians are 400 students and 
250 students. (If the non-reporting in- 
stitutions were included in the distri- 
bution the medians for the total group 
and for the private institutions would 
be somewhat lower than those shown 
here.) 

Freshman Enrollment.—Ninety-two 
institutions report a total freshman 


enrollment of 13,070 students as of the 
fall term 1942, distributed by sex as 
follows: male, 35 per cent; female, 
65 per cent. Those same institutions 
reported a total of 13,631 freshmen at 
this same time last year, divided by 
sex as follows: male, 40 per cent; fe- 
male, 60 per cent. Thus the total 
freshman enrollment in 1942, was only 
slightly less than in 1941. There was, 
however, a decrease of more than 11 
per cent in male freshman enrollment 
and an increase of about 5 per cent in 
female freshman enrollment. 


GRADUATES OF Four- YEAR COURSES 


Number of Graduates.—Seventy 
four-year institutions report a total of 
6,011 graduates (A.B. and B.S.) dur- 
ing the 1941-1942 school year, includ- 
ing the summer session; an increase of 
4 per cent over the preceding school 
year in the 62 institutions for which 
data are available for both years. 

Distribution of Graduates by Sexr.— 
The distribution of graduates by sex 
shows an increase, over last year, in 
the proportion of female graduates. 
The respective percentages are 31.5 
and 68.5. This increase in the propor- 
tion of female graduates may be ex- 
pected to continue, certainly until 
after the war. 

Distribution of Graduates by Type 
and Rating of College——Thirty-one 
public institutions report a total of 
3,205 graduates and 39 private insti- 
tutions a total of 2,806 graduates. The 
percentages are 53.3 and 46.7, respec- 
tively. 

The distribution of graduates by ac- 
creditation of institutions is as fol- 
lows: 








Num- Num- Pe 
Accreditation ber of _ ber of re ome ” 
of Institution Insti- Gradu- Total 
tutions ates 


Fully Accredited 33 3,471 57.8 
1 








Rated “‘B” 7 1,335 22.2 
Non-Accredited 20 1,205 20.0 
Totals 70 6,011 100.0 
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It is to be observed that only one-fifth 
of the total number of graduates are 
from non-accredited institutions. 
Enrollment in Specially-Organized 
War Courses—Each institution was 
requested to report the current (Fall, 
1942) enrollment in “specially-organ- 
ized war courses,” (e.g, ESMWT 
classes, NYA war training courses, 
civilian defense classes, specially-or- 
ganized trade courses, Army or Navy 


rollment of 534 students as of the fall 
term, 1942-1943 (Table II), a de- 
crease of 23 per cent under the pre- 
ceding school year. Shown also is the 
enrollment in the 10 institutions dur- 
ing the school year 1941-1942, includ- 
ing the summer session. A total of 
1,790 graduate students were enrolled 
during this period (excluding dupli- 
cates) a decrease of 22 per cent under 
the preceding year. 


TABLE II 


GRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, FALL 1942; 
AND GRADUATE DEGREES CONFERRED, 1941-1942 


























Enrollment Degrees 
Fall 1942 Ee al Sept. 1941-Aug. '42 1941-1942 19 40- 
"4 41 
Total| Male| ¥&, | Total | Total| Male | ¥& | Total| Male | Fe | Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (11) 
Alabama State College _ — _ _ —_—|— —-|— — —_ —_ 
Atlanta University 1825 | 24 | 158 | 254 582>) 187 395 | 60° 19 41 50 
Fisk University 36 12 24 73 176} 64 112 | 17 5 12 33 
Hampton Institute 1l 3 8 16 126 | 33 93 12 7 5 14 
Howard University 213 81 132 189 413 | 140 273 36 17 19 38 
Lincoln University (Mo. 2 1 1 22 10 12 — — — —_ 
N. Carolina A. & T. College 1l 1 10 18 31 33; — —_ a 1 
N. Carolina College for Negroes} 30 10 20 133 28 105 3 1 2 1 
Prairie View State College 21 9 12 39 186 | 61 125} 21 8 13 8 
Virginia State College for Ne-} 
groes 10 5 5 15 60 | 17 43 9 2 7 15 
Xavier University 18 Lf 1l 17 29 10 19 1 1 — 10 
Totals 534 | 163 | 381 | 696 [1,790] 581 |1,209 | 159 60 99 | 170 






































b Includes enrollments in the School of Library Service and the School of Social Work. 


® Not included are graduates with B.S. in Library Service. Total—23 


programs, etc.). Forty-three institu- 
tions report a total of 5,407 students 
enrolled in such courses. 


STATISTICS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Returns were received from 10 of 
the 11 institutions which offer work on 


male—3; female—19 


Eight institutions awarded a total 
of 159 masters’ degrees during the 
year ending August 30, 1942, 11 less 
than during the preceding school year. 

The distribution of enrollment and 
~ degrees awarded, by sex, is as fol- 
ows: 




















Male Female 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Enrollment, Fall 1942 153 28.7 381 71.3 
Enrollment, 1941-1942 581 32.5 1,209 67.5 
Masters’ Degrees, 1941-1942 60 37.7 99 62.3 














the graduate level. No information 
was received from Alabama State 
Teachers College. The 10 institutions 
having graduate courses during the 
regular school year report a total en- 


Comparison of the present with the 
preceding school year shows a decided 
decrease in the proportion of male stu- 
dents enrolled and granted degrees. 
Shown below is the enrollment of 
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graduate students in public and pri- 
vate institutions: 


Negroes are enrolled in privately-con- 
trolled institutions.’ 


























Public Institutions Private Institutions 
Number Numb 
of Per Cent umber | Per Cent 
Students of Students 
Enrollment, Fall, 1942 74 13.9 460 86.1 
Enrollment, 1941-1942 464 25.9 1,326 74.1 
Masters’ Degrees, 1941-1942 33 20.8 126 79.2 





It is to be observed that a large ma- 
jority of graduate students attending 
institutions for the higher education of 


* The organization of graduate work lead- 
ing to the master’s degree has been an- 
nounced for 1943-1944, or earlier, by Tuske- 
gee Institute and Tennessee A. & I. State 
College. 


Section B: Rural Education: War-Time 1943-1944 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


URAL ADULTS, RURAL CHILDREN, ALL 
THE FRIENDS OF RURAL PEOPLE 
AND RURAL EDUCATION FACE ANOTHER 
WAR-YEAR. The war has sharpened 
existing problems and added new ones. 
Teacher shortage is acute; transporta- 
tion facilities are severely inadequate; 
many rural schools have been closed, 
and their children distributed to those 
schools still open. These latter schools 
are inadequately staffed with teachers; 
they lack necessary equipment and 
actual space to accommodate larger 
enrollments. Many ruval children are 
leaving school because of pressure for 
their services——on the farm, in fac- 
tories, in and about the home. Inex- 
perienced and “emergency”. teachers 
are being granted certificates to the 
point of endangering teaching stand- 
ards. The war is creating additional 
health problems for rural communi- 
ties. The foregoing list of problems is 
by no means exhaustive; they are suf- 
ficient in number, however, to show 
that the education of country children 
is facing a crisis. It is a crisis which 
must be met while the war is still in 
process. To postpone the solution of 
the problem until times are better or 
the war is ended may be tantamount 


to postponing education for a whole 
generation of rural children. 

The “times” and the bare facts of 
the rural situation make it somewhat 
easy to be negative or pessimistic in 
outlook. For this reason we are glad 
to devote space in this issue (1) to a 
description of a recent bulletin from 
the Committee on Rural Education, 
(2) to brief observations on the rural 
elementary school supervision work- 
shop course,—‘Curriculum Planning 
for Human Welfare,” and (3) to an 
“open letter” to the rural teacher, from 
one of our subscribers. 


“Sriutu Sits THE SCHOOLHOUSE BY THE 
Roap” 


Recalling in its title Whittier’s loved 
In School Days, a slender bulletin of 
fifty-odd pages has been distributed 
by the Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion. The Chairman, Roscoe Pulliam, 
writes: 

In order to encourage the growing interest 
in the improvement of rural education and 
to stimulate action, the Committee decided 
to publish Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the 
Road, a bulletin about country children, 
country schools, and country people. This 
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bulletin describes the conditions and prob- 
lems of rural education. It endeavors to 
suggest ways and means through which our 
democracy may provide a better program 
of education for rural people. We invite 
the thoughtful and critical attention of our 
readers to the opening discussion, namely: 


A ProcraM or ACTION 


No aspect of country life is more im- 
portant and more generally neglected than is 
rural education. Yet 51 per cent of the na- 
tion’s children go to rural schools. Not- 
withstanding the fact that rural children, 
rural teachers, and rural schools outnumber 
urban children, teachers, and schools, edu- 
cational programs and materials are de- 
signed primarily to meet the needs of urban 
youth, Rural schools receive unequal and 
inadequate financial support. Rural teachers 
are paid far less than urban teachers, Edu- 
cation, the fundamental right of every child 
in a democracy, is not even available to 
some children. It is estimated that 750,000 
rural children of elementary-school age and 
a much larger number of children of high- 
school age were out of school in 1940, 

The war has interfered so drastically with 
rural-school programs that rural -education 
faces a serious crisis today. In January, 
1943, at least 7,000 rural schools had closed 
for lack of teachers. Other rural schools are 
suffering from overcrowded conditions, Cur- 
tailment of transportation facilities is fur- 
ther complicating the situation, Labor short- 
ages, both in urban and in rural areas, are 
being met in part by country teachers and 
by country youth at the expense of educa- 
tion. In the course of the school year 
1942-43, 37,000 teachers were granted emer- 
gency certificates; the granting of emer- 
gency certificates obviously implies a lower- 
ing of teaching standards. 

The emergency problems of rural educa- 
tion follow the pattern of some of the more 
fundamental, chronic problems with which 
rural schools have been faced for years. 
These perennial problems of rural educa- 
tion must be dealt with effectively on a 
long-time basis if rural children and youth 
are to participate constructively in the life 
of the community and the nation. 

The solution of problems of the post-war 
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period will require courage, wisdom, and 
intelligent action. No democratic nation can 
afford to enter that period with a generation 
of uneducated citizens. Only educated men 
and women will be able to maintain the 
peace and achieve the ideals for which Amer- 
ica fights today. More than half of Ameri- 
ca’s youth are learning their rights and re- 
sponsibilities in rural schools. It is unwise 
and unjust to give rural children and youth 
anything short of the best educational serv- 
ices. 

The most pressing problems of rural edu- 
cation, together with some recommenda- 
tions for their solution, are summarized be- 
low: 

1. The Financial Support of Rural Education 
Is Inadequate and Unequal. A good edu- 
cational program can be provided for all 
children in the United States if there is 
equitable and wise use of local, state, and 
federal funds. 

It Is Recommended That: 

a) Rural and urban people work together 
to assure a good education to all chil- 
dren of all races in all states. 

b) States extend more adequate support 
to rural-school districts. 

c) Rural and urban people encourage 
federal legislation to provide grants- 
in-aid to the states for the better sup- 
port of schools. 

d) Local communities retain control over 
the administration of their schools and 
the content of educational programs. 

e) Where possible, local tax levies be in- 
creased, or assessed valuations raised. 


2. There Are Too Many School Districts. 


The large number of school districts con- 
stitutes a financial handicap and results in 
general inefficiency. 

It Is Recommended That: 

a) School authorities and rural people 
reorganize the school districts so as to 
make the county or some other siz- 
able area the unit for administrative 
and taxing purposes. 

b) The area of attendance units be en- 
larged, taking into account natural 
community boundaries, changes in 
school enrolments, and_ available 


transportation facilities. 
c) State and federal aid be administered 
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so as to encourage and reward desir- 
able reorganizations of school districts. 

Professional Personnel for Rural Educa- 

tion Is Inadequate. There is a great need 

for better rural teachers and for a larger 
number of specially trained rural-school 
supervisors. The constant migration of 
the more capable rural teachers to urban 
schools, chiefly as a result of low rural 
salaries, is a continuous drain on rural 
schools. Rural-school superintendents are 
usually elected instead of being appointed 
on the basis of professional preparation: 

It Is Recommended That: 

a) In the post-war period, teachers’ cer- 
tification laws be revised and im- 
proved. 

b) The salaries of teachers be increased 

to a point that will make it possible 

for schools to secure and retain quali- 
fied teachers. 

Instructors in colleges and universities 

preparing rural teachers become fa- 

miliar with rural life through first- 
hand contacts with the problems and 
resources of farm people. 

d) Teacher-education institutions place 

more emphasis upon educational pro- 

grams specifically designed for prepar- 
ing rural teachers. 

Teachers colleges and universities pro- 

vide practical off-campus and short 

courses for rural teachers in service. 

f) Each county or similar administrative 
area employ at least one competent 
rural-schoo) supervisor. 

g) Rural-school superintendents be ap- 
pointed rather than elected. 


oO 
— 


— 
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. Teaching Materials Related to the Ex- 


periences of. Rural Children Are Limited. 

Textbooks and teaching materials are 

generally prepared by urban educators 

and are related to the experiences of ur- 
ban children. 

It Is Recommended That: 

a) New teaching materials for rural edu- 
cational programs, based upon the life- 
experiences and needs of country 
children, be developed and made avail- 
able to rural teachers, 

b) State courses of study be made more 
flexible so that rural elementary- and 
high-school teachers will be encouraged 


to use initiative and ingenuity in ex- 
perimenting with new materials of in- 
struction. 

c) The programs of rural high schools be 
revised so as to meet more adequately 
the needs of the pupils who will not 
go to college. 


. The Rural-School Program Is Not Co- 


ordinated with the Other Educational Ac- 
tivities of the Community. Rural people 
in general do not make full use of the 
educational resources of their localities. 
It Is Recommended That: 

a) School and community members estab- 
lish a closer working relationship by 
making the school a community cen- 
ter and by keeping it open all year 
round for community services. 
Community leaders make an inven- 
tory of the various organizations car- 
rying on educational programs and 
develop a council on rural life and 
education to work out a well-rounded 
educational program for the whole 


b 


~ 


community. 


. War Emergency Problems in Rural Edu- 


cation Are Not Receiving Adequate At- 
tention. The shortage of teachers, cur- 
tailment of transportation facilities, pupil 
dropout, and child delinquency are some 
of the emergency problems requiring im- 
mediate attention. 


It Is Recommended That: 


Rural communities deal with wartime 


school problems in such a way that 
the necessary adjustments may lead to 


permanent improvements. 


This initial discussion is followed by 


a presentation of the following six 
topics: 


1, Rural-People and Their World 

2. New Ways of Living Demand a 
New Type of Education 

. School and Community Serve 
Each Other 

. Reorganization Essential for 
Rural School Improvement 

. Preparing Rural Teachers for 
Their Jobs 

.The War Challenges Rural 
Schools 

Finally, a list, of “Suggested Read- 
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ings” provides material for those who 
wish to read more extensively. 

It is quite constructive that this 
tersely written bulletin, with its in- 
triguing title should reach us at the 
beginning of the year. It can hardly 
fail in its mission of encouragement 
and stimulation. The busy teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator will easily 
find time to read it at a sitting; its 
story is graphically told, and its rec- 
ommendations are definite and spe- 
cific. 


“WHOLESOME WARTIME LIVING IN 
GeorGIA RuraL COMMUNITIES” 


Under the above-stated title, a 
mimeographed bulletin gives a sum- 
mary of the “Curriculum Planning for 
Human Welfare” engaged in by the 
twenty-two rural elementary school 
supervisors who constituted the stu- 
dent-personnel of the Atlanta Univer- 
sity (1943) Workshop Course in rural 
supervision. Instructional leadership 
was supplied by Danetta M. Sanders 
and Helen A. Whiting. Consultants for 
the Workshop were W. A. Mason, 
United States Department of Health; 
Vivian Smith, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics; and W. H. Robin- 
son, United States Office of Price Ad- 


ministration. 


From the introductory statement, 
the reader learns that: 


Tue title of the rural elementary school 
supervision workshop course, “Curriculum 
Planning for Human Welfare,’ MEANS 
ACTION IN THE FIELD BY PARTICI- 
PANTS WHO DEVELOP THE TENTA- 
TIVE PROGRAM FOR IMPROVED LIV- 
ING. A functional course thus conceived 
and our state program of education make 
it possible for participants to plan a program 
to help meet the existing social and eco- 
nomic conditions of our people and to 
secure guidance in the execution of these 
plans through the state consultant of col- 
ored elementary schools who has instructed 
the students during the Atlanta University 
Summer School. Such an arrangement has 
an added advantage in that the instructor, 


as a state worker, is in the position to fol- 
low the student to the field and more ef- 
fectively evaluate her leadership than is 
possible at the close of the summer school. 

It has been found since the course for 
beginning supervisors has been inaugurated 
that the usual hesitancy and delay in initiat- 
ing the program is being replaced by confi- 
dence, and by earlier signs of progress 
through the cooperative effort and support 
of the teachers and patrons. One attributes 
this to the following facts: (1) Selectees for 
the supervisors’ course are carefully chosen 
and offered some financial aid. (2) The stu- 
dents of this course have shown promise as 
classroom teachers and leaders before having 
been selected. (3) Some of the selectees 
have been exposed more or less to the state 
programs when they come from counties 
under state supervision through Jeanes 
teachers. (4) The teachers in general are 
becoming better trained. 

This INTEGRATED PROGRAM in cur- 
riculum planning has made it possible for 
each student to study a county and to be 
led to develop concepts and understandings 
with reference to the Georgia Curriculum 
Point of View which gives prominence to 
THE CHILD, THE COMMUNITY, THE 
FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL; CUR- 
RICULUM PLANNING; RURAL 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, MANAGE- 
MENT AND METHOD; COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION; READING MATERI- 
ALS AND METHODS; HANDWORK 
RELATED TO THE LIFE RELATED 
ENTERPRISE; DUTIES OF CONSUL- 
TATIVE SUPERVISION, including OB- 
SERVATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING; PRACTICE IN DIAGNO- 
SIS AND APPRAISAL OF TEACHING 
and of CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES. ... 

The students were exposed to intensive 
research in order to become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with current materials to develop 
SOURCE MATERIALS for their use. 
They then proceeded to write social studies 
and science reading materials from the 
source materials for children according to 
rural school organization or grade com- 
binations known as groups A, B, C, and D. 
The usefulness of such informational mate- 
rial, even for adults, was discussed. Care 
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was taken to construct samples of first grade 
reading charts according to specifications by 
authorities. The students were given guid- 
ance in construction of posters and were 
warned of their undesirable use. Another 
point of guidance was that plays as well as 
chart making should be cooperatively de- 
veloped by children and teacher, and that 
plays written by the instructor or commer- 
cial plays forced on children and the public 
are not in harmony with best practices. 
This group was advised to decide on a 
theme and plot for their own thinking—but 
to leave the plot and writing of the play to 
the teacher and the children on the spot. 
Suggestions were made for avoiding the dis- 
ruption of the school program and loss of 
purpose through excess practice of plays. 

Special study was made of the students 
and conscious efforts were directed toward 
improving human relationships here and 
later in the field. 


The next section of the Bulletin ex- 
plains the Georgia Curriculum Point 
of View in the following terms: 


During these critical times in the life of 
our nation and the world it is especially 
timely that educational programs in rural 
areas give special attention to the commu- 
nication of pertinent information to its citi- 
zens and to the enlistment of their full co- 
operation in our national program for vic- 
tory and peace. 

If supervisors of elementary schools and 
teachers are to succeed in their efforts, it is 
necessary to develop programs in terms of 
definite goals contributive to this enlighten- 
ment and cooperation. Special consideration 
should be given to meeting the growth 
needs of the elementary school child physi- 
cally, mentally, emotionally, and socially. 

Special care should be taken to see that 
the child finds himself in an atmosphere of 
love and affection, security, and of belong- 
ing. Children should be spared of situations 
which suggest fear brought on by the war, 
and of emotional tension due to the wit- 
nessing of farewell scenes of soldiers and 
their families. 

The swift moving events proceed ahead 
of textbooks. We must find place in the 
elementary curriculum for consumer eco- 


nomics. Rationing, price control, rent con- 
trol, the disappearance of many imported 
commodities, the limitation of production 
for civilian use are but a few illustrations 
of the demand for new emphases. Continu- 
ous study of our society and the needs of 
the people of our society make curriculum 
adaptations more imperative than ever. 

Georgia Negroes have adopted the Life 
Related Enterprise as a unit of instruction. 
The Life Related Enterprise is a meaningful 
situation growing out of community study. 
It is directed toward improved living of 
the people and includes in and out of school 
cooperative activities of children, adults; 
local and national agencies. Subject matter is 
not neglected, but is taught in more mean- 
ingful, functional relationships. 

It is the function of the school to guide 
the learner in the selection of experiences 
which meet his own needs and which are in 
harmony with the general welfare. In this 
effort the school will find it necessary to 
evaluate, coordinate, and supplement the 
resources of any particular environment for 
the common good of every individual from 
pre-school to adulthood. 

(a) The school’s responsibility in the dis- 
advantaged community is to improve 
the environment for every child dur- 
ing the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours not spent in school. 

(b) The curriculum is determined by the 
learners who attend the school and 
the community (including the larger 
community) in which the learners of 
the school live. 

(c) Adult education serves as a vital 
means of cooperation with the school 
program in helping children to meet 
their needs for improved living. 

(d) The school has the responsibility of 
integration and coordination of com- 
munity forces for meeting commu- 
nity needs for children, youth, and 
adults. 

(e) The democratic process is practiced 
among pupils, as the best preparation 
for the understanding and participa- 
tion in democratic living outside the 
school. 

(f) Teacher-child relationships, principal- 
teacher, supervisor-teacher and 
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teacher-parent relationships should 
also exemplify the democratic proc- 
ess. 

It follows that supervision is the directing 
and critical evaluation of a school program 
on a cooperative, consultative, democratic, 
and creative basis. 


The remaining sections of the Bulle- 
tin give the results of workshop activ- 
ity in terms of suggestions for teaching 
health, material on wartime consumer 
education, samples of reading materi- 
als, and a listing of the composite 
needs (classified according to the sev- 
en persistent problems of living) of 
the twenty-two counties represented 
by the student-personnel. 

As a result of the thinking, purpos- 
ing, and planning of these supervisors, 
at least twenty-two Georgia rural 
communities ought to be more whole- 
some places in which to live and grow. 


An Open LETTER TO THE RURAL 
TEACHER 


My dear Friend: 


Do you ever desire the “greener pastures” 
that lie just beyond your confines—imagin- 
ing that the urban center has all that makes 
teaching ideal? Do you put aside many of 
the tenets of modern educational philosophy 
and psychology as something you cannot 
apply in your remote and, perhaps, be- 
nighted situation? 

Be of good cheer! For verily I say unto 
you that yours is the chosen environment 
for the fulfilment of life’s best values. 

Recently there came to me from a far 
away Friend a booklet entitled “The Man 
Who Talked With The Flowers.” It is the 
story of the inner life of George Washing- 
ton Carver. Dr. Carver was rooted in rural 
soil. A simple, lowly spirit, he lived in the 
wide open spaces, absorbing their beauty 
and interpreting their beneficence for the 
good of humanity. He read sermons in 
stones; and saw good in everything. His 
life was attuned to the infinite. He bent his 
ear to the still, small voice of his Creator 
from whom he sought the cue for his own 
creations. He loved all mankind. He was a 
philosopher, poet, painter and _ scientist. 
Where Tennyson poetized and philosophized 


about the crannied flower, Carver went be- 
yond this, looked into the heart of the 
flower in “love, humility and expectancy” 
and the secret of the flower’s being was re- 
vealed to him. He exemplified in his life and 
work interaction with his environment, and 
integration of his powers with the needs of 
humanity. 

It is this little book that has impelled me 
to address you in “open letter.” For Dr. 
Carver points the way to all of us who 
would reach the hearts of those we would 
teach in order best to guide them. In his life 
story it is revealed that his Open Sesame 
consisted of three words: Love, Humility, 
Expectancy. Reading of his activities in his 
den, which he reverently called “God’s 
Workshop,” we discovered his technique, his 
way of causing the subjects of his investiga- 
tions to disclose their true nature. And here 
it is that the three key words of his life 
philosophy function. How far might we in- 
fluence our children did we but love them 
enough, approach them in humility, and 
look with expectancy for constructive re- 
actions! 

In your midst, then, out in the wide open 
spaces, lived and wrought a great soul 
who enunciated a philosophy great in its 
simplicity. A philosophy for all of us, but 
especially pregnant with significance for 
those of you who teach in rural areas; who 
must utilize largely your environmental re- 
sources in place of books. Freed to great 
extent from artificial demands and lock-step 
methods, you can survey your environment, 
and happily discover that it teems with 
secrets that need revealing; that it holds 
the answers to the needs of the community 
you would lead; that from its largesse can 
be garnered spiritual resources that are 
buoyant forces in times of stress. And, fi- 
nally, you become aware that your own 
pastures are green enough! 

If you do not know this little book— 
The Man Who Talked With the Flowers— 
get it and absorb its message. I commend 
Dr. Carver’s way of life to you, and bid 
you God speed! 

In all sincerity, 

[Signed] Anne O’H. WILuIAMson 
Director of Elementary 
Teacher-Education Department 
Wilberforce University 
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Section C: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


INCE THE LAST ISSUE of this publica- 

tion, the Boards of Education in 
Newport News, Virginia and in West 
Palm Beach, Florida appear to have 
undertaken a course of conduct con- 
cerning the payment of salaries of 
Negro teachers in the Public Schools 
which is in direct violation of the Fed- 
eral Court decrees imposing equaliza- 


tion. Litigation in each of these coun- 
ties is under contemplation to require 
compliance with the decrees. No com- 
ment can be made at the present time 
upon them since the Editor is counsel 
in both cases. A full report of the effort 
made to enforce compliance will appear 
in the next issue of this Journal in the 
appropriate section. 


Section D: One Shortcoming in Negro Colleges 


BENJAMIN 


_ PUBLICATION WITHIN THE LAST 
DECADE of an impressive and 
thoughtfully analyzed mass of data on 
the weaknesses of higher education 
for Negroes indicates that among criti- 
cal colored Americans the period of 
self-congratulation on the remarkable 
advances in education since the Civil 
War has now given way to a period in 
which there is a questioning of pur- 
poses, a redefinition of objectives and 
a revaluation of the total program. 
Much of the barrage of criticism is 
peculiar to the Negro college only in 
degree. Higher education itself is on 
trial. Inevitably much of the confusion 
in the aims, and many of the weak- 
nesses in the operation of “white” col- 


QUARLES 


leges, particularly in the South, can 
be scored against Negro institutions 
inasmuch as the latter closely ap- 
proximate the pedagogical policies and 
practices currently in vogue. 

To select one failing above all others 
is to impute to it an unusual serious- 
ness. But out of the many alleged 
shortcomings in the present order one 
especially merits consideration by ad- 
ministrators in Negro colleges because 
failure in this area in colored schools 
is conspicuous and costly. Negro col- 
leges do not teach students to think 
critically. 

Predominantly rural, the typical 
Southern Negro student completes his 
secondary training handicapped at the 
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outset by the low educational stand- 
ards which characterize the system in 
the county in which he is located and 
of which the school from which he was 
graduated is a unit. Doubtless he has 
managed to resist mental inertia but 
it is unlikely that he has developed an 
aptitude for reflection. He comes to 
college with many presuppositions. 

It would be pleasant to believe that 
the new milieu brings a change. But 
in the college neither the curriculum 
nor the instruction is devised in such 
fashion as to enable the student to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to his 
total environment by grappling intel- 
ligently with the complexities of twen- 
tieth century life and thought. Even 
before Pearl Harbor the course of 
study in the Negro college tended more 
and more to give less attention to the 
development of the critical attitude 
typical of the disciplined mind. The 
spirit of inquiry wh‘ch produces a 
broadened outlook is de-emphasized 
as an extrinsic educational value or 
ignored as an irrelevant vanity. The 
curriculum, runs the prevalent de- 
mand, must be “practical.” 

Witness the results of this trend. 
The classics have all but succumbed. 
Modern languages are on the run, 
after a brave battle. Mathematics 
(now listed as “Mathematics for 
Everyday Use’) is retained on the 
plea that it is an auxiliary to the utili- 
tarian courses. English continues to 
hold an important position not because 
it is supposed to develop a critical ap- 
preciation for style and a love of fine 
letters but, we are told, because it pro- 
duces a mastery of those forms of ex- 
pression which are an open sesame to 
success in the business world. Art must 
be industrial (or commercial). Princi- 
ples and theories of government must 
give way to a consideration of the 
merits of the city-manager plan; 
sociological studies must be statistical, 
and all courses in economics must be 
prefixed by the magical word “ap- 
plied.” History too should conform or 
become a casualty. (The new curricu- 


lum makers do not bother to distin- 
guish between history and current 
events; a study of the past, in their 
opinion, need go back no further than 
March 5, 1933—the date on which the 
New Deal was inaugurated in the 
United States and Hitler’s Nazis came 
into power in Germany.) 

Obviously, the current stress on the 
bread and butter potentialities of an 
education is eminently sensible. For 
the Negro, living as he does on the 
fringe of economic life, it would be 
suicidal to undervalue the type of 
training that is immediately transfer- 
able into dollars and cents. But a pre- 
occupation with purely materialistic 
aims tends to denude the Negro col- 
lege of those courses which would 
serve as a corrective to uncritical atti- 
tudes, unthinkingly arrived at. Cur- 
riculum makers must not forget that a 
sober judgment and a broadened out- 
look, both leading to a critical point 
of view, are ends legitimate in them- 
selves. 

Not necessarily is there a correla- 
tion between the subject taught and 
the intellectual temper of the teacher, 
although the type of instruction may 
inevitably take its cue from the na- 
ture of the course offered. But what- 
ever the fault, the fact remains that 
many instructors in Negro colleges 
are congenitally incapable of hasten- 
ing the mental coming-of-age of their 
students. That teacher is rare who if 
asked to enumerate the aims of his 
course would lead off with the speci- 
fication, “To develop the things of the 
mind and the spirit.” How many 
teachers conceive it to be their func- 
tion to set in motion thought patterns 
that will enable the youthful mind to 
take a body of information, compre- 
hend, ponder and carry it through to a 
reasoned conclusion? It is an unusual 
teacher who attempts to inculcate a 
spirit of impartiality, a readiness to 
dissent, a love of truth—in short, to 
produce one of those rare entities, an 
integrated personality, the conse- 
quence of a mind set free. 
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This indifference to the necessity of 
training young Negroes to think criti- 
cally along broad, liberal lines is per- 
nicious. The lack of scholarship in 
Negro colleges results in part from 
an undervaluation of the formal regi- 
men of broad “book-learning” courses. 
Negro students are reproached for 
their non-support of liberal clubs and 
progressive groups that have a highly- 
developed social-mindedness. It is 
hard enough to interest Negro students 
in local issues involving a violation of 
civil liberties (unless a Negro is the 
victim); it is extremely difficult to 
interest them in humanitarian move- 
ments of national or international con- 
cern. This indifference is not unre- 
lated to the curriculum. 

Educators in Negro schools must be 
mindful too that under the prevailing 
socio-economic system in this coun- 
try, hundreds of thousands of young 
colored men and women, regardless of 
their technical proficiency, are des- 
tined to face frustrating circumstances. 
They need elements in their education 


that will enable them to meet adver- 
sity with poise and courage. The Ne- 
gro is free only if his mind is unshack- 
led. The essential equality of men, 
wrote Wendell Willkie, is established 
“in the great franchise of the mind 
... which is bounded neither by color, 
nor by creed nor by social status.” 
If Negro young people are to be 
educated rather than schooled, if they 
are to be at home in a changing world 
of global dimensions, if they are to be 
leaders in social reconstruction as well 
as in social accommodation, their 
course of study must conduce to this 
development. Wherever possible the 
Negro college should channel its pro- 
gram toward these goals. What will be 
the acid test in the construction of 
such curricula, and the pattern of such 
courses? Is there a “practical” yard- 
stick in the realm of thought? A great 
teacher has promulgated the broad 
criteria for such a design. “True 
ideas,” wrote William James in 1907, 
“are those which we can assimilate, 
validate, corroborate and verify.” 


Section E: Educational Improvement of the Teaching 
Personnel in Negro Schools of Duval County 


J. IRVING E. SCOTT 


N UNDERTAKING THIS INVESTIGATION, 

the writer had a two-fold purpose 
in view. The first was to determine the 
present educational status of the 
teaching personnel in the Negro 
schools of Duval County, and the sec- 
ond was to ascertain what educational 
improvements have been made since 
1927. 

A report of the Survey of the schools 
of Duval County conducted by a com- 
mittee from Columbia University un- 
der the direction of Strayer and Engel- 
hardt in 1927 gave no definite educa- 
tional qualifications of the Negro 
teachers in the county. In discussing 
the teaching staff of the colored 
schools, the report confines itself to 


teaching experience, salary, and pro- 
fessional improvement without dis- 
cussing the educational status.’ 

It seemed that while there was no 
difficulty in reaching the first objec- 
tive of this investigation by a direct 
method, the second could be best real- 
ized only by determining the improve- 
ment that had been made by teachers 
who were in service at the time of the 
survey. 

At present there are 320 Negro 
teachers in Duval county. This num- 
ber represents roughly 25 per cent of 


1 George D. Strayer, Survey of the Schools 
of Duval County, pp. 87-91, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York (1927). 
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the instructional force of the county. 
Below is given the distribution of these 
teachers according to years of experi- 
ence and academic preparation: 














Years M.A. Four Two a 
of Ex- or Years Years Two 
perience Above College College ‘ions 

0 1 5 0 0 

1 0 10 1 0 
2 0 6 7 0 
3 0 12 2 0 
4 0 9 3 0 
5 1 7 8 0 
6 1 5 9 0 
7 0 5 7 0 
8 0 6 6 0 
9 0 10 4 0 
10 0 9 7 0 
M 3 52 123 1 
Totals 6 136 177 1 





Of the 320 teachers employed at the 
beginning of the term, 179 or 55.9 per 
cent had spent over eleven years in the 
system and only seventeen teachers 
had been employed within the last two 
years. This is an indication that tenure 
in the county is very secure. If a sense 
of security means anything in the 
teaching efficiency of the teacher, then 
Duval County should be rather proud 
of this record. 

The following is a summary of the 
number and per cent of teachers of 


more of college training but less than 
the bachelor’s degree, and one or 3 per 
cent has less than two years’ training. 
A breakdown of the C Classification 
shows that 94 of 176 teachers have 
more than three years of college train- 
ing. The median training of the Ne- 
gro teacher in Duval County accord- 
ing to this investigation is about 3.3 
years’ college education. 

Within recent years there has been 
an average of 15 teachers who have 
changed their classification yearly. On 
this basis, the training of the median 
Negro teacher in Duval County with- 
in the next two years can be predicted 
as four years of college work. It must 
also be taken into consideration that 
if the principals were included in this 
present investigation, a better picture 
would result. Of the thirteen city prin- 
cipals of schools, four have between 
five to seven years of college training 
and nine have the bachelor’s degree 
or four years of college education. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the improvement in status of these 
teachers from 1927 to date. 








Qualifica- Num- Qualifications Today 























Num- Per- 
Classi- Academic ber of centage 
fication Preparation Teach- of 
ers Total 
A M.A. or Above 6 1.9 
B Bachelors 137 42.8 
C Two-Year 176 55.0 
D Less than Two- 
Year 1 3 
Totals 320 100 





varied academic classification and cer- 
tification. It will be observed that six 
teachers, or 1.9 per cent of the total 
have the master’s degree; 137, or 42.8 
per cent have the bachelor’s degree; 
176, or 55 per cent have two years or 


: : ber of 
—— Teach- Mas- Bach- Two 
ers ter’s elor’s Years 

Examination 

Certificate 90 0 17 73 
Two Year 

College 53 2 16 35 
Totals 143 2 33 =: 108 





At the time of Strayer’s Survey of 
Duval County public schools, there 
were 186 Negro teachers in Jackson- 
ville with about 30 additional teachers 
in other parts of the county which 
would make a total of about 216 teach- 
ers. Of these 216 teachers, 143, or 66 
per cent of that number are still in the 
system. Ninety of these 143 teachers 
were working on examination certifi- 
cates in 1927. This makes it difficult to 
classify them according to college 
training, since many of them had not 
completed their high school education. 
Of this 90, 73 now have two years or 
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more of college education and 17 have 
the bachelor’s degree. The remaining 
53 teachers had a two-year college 
training at the time of the Survey. Of 
these, 16 now have the bachelor’s de- 
gree and two the master’s degree. 

While it is expected that the educa- 
tional qualifications of teachers today 
are far above those of 15 years ago, it 
is very gratifying to know that many 
of the same teachers who were consid- 
ered as having a high school education 
during Strayer’s investigation are 
those classified today as having more 
than three years of college training. 
A breakdown of the information se- 
cured on this investigation shows that 
of the 281 teachers from whom infor- 
mation was secured, 201 attended sum- 
mer school in 1942, 29 more attended 
as late as 1941, 13 attended as late as 
1940, seven attended the last time in 
1939 and three attended their last 
summer session in 1937, whereas, 28 
have not attended summer school 
since 1937. This means that 253 of the 
281 teachers attended summer school 
within the past five years. On the other 
hand only two teachers failed to at- 
tend summer school within the last ten 
years. It was also disclosed that 180 of 
the 253 teachers who attended summer 
school within the last five years also 
took some Extension or Corespondence 
course and of the 28 teachers who have 
not taken any summer school work in 
five years, 26 of these have taken Ex- 
tension work. 

With 320 teachers in the system, the 
response of 281 teachers represents 
about 90 per cent of the total. The in- 
service training of the 90 per cent must 
be considered remarkable. What effect 
however, has this training on the 
teaching efficiency of the personnel? 

Measuring teaching efficiency is too 
subjective an undertaking to make un- 
conditional statement as to the result 
of improved training on teaching ef- 
ficiency. It is a sure thing however, 
that if all the other factors were to 
remain constant then a teacher who 
does good work with a high school 
education, should do better work with 


3.3 years of college training. In the 
same line of thinking, it must be that 
administrators on a whole expect bet- 
ter results from better prepared teach- 
ers since training and experience have 
been the universal requirements for 
selecting and rewarding teachers. 
The improved training in the teach- 
ing personnel of Negro teachers of 
Duval County including the city of 
Jacksonville seems to be in line with 
the entire state of Florida. Comment- 
ing on the economic situation of the 
Negro teachers of Florida and the sac- 
rifices they have made for educational 
improvement, Williams and others 
say: 
Perhaps the most surprising item is the 
amount of money spent for books, travel, 
summer school and similar items. These 
items were concerned with things that make 
for professional advancement. The 1,805 
teachers of the study that answered this 
item spent on the average of $141.00 for 
professional advancement. White teachers 
at the same time averaged $120.00 a year 
for the same purpose. This shows to some 
extent that Negroes are taking their prob- 
lem of education seriously and are making 
efforts to fit themselves better for their 
work. This is done in the face of such ad- 
verse circumstances that often times it 
must mean giviag up everything except the 
barest necessities of life? 


The great sacrifice that Negro 
teachers have made, and are making, 
seems to be of little interest to county 
Officials who as Scott* brought out in 
his studies are not as sympathetic with 
Negro education as state officials. This 
contention finds much support from a 
report in the Florida School Bulletin 
which in attempting to show the rela- 


7D. E. Williams, et al., A Study of Eco- 
nomic Status of Negro Teachers, June 1939, 
Mimeographed Bulletin 10, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

J. Irving E. Scott, Professional Func- 
tions of Negro Principals in the Public 
Schools of Florida in Relation to Functions 
—Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh, 1943. 
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tive educational improvement of white 
and colored teachers says: 

White teachers during this same time 
changed from 3.3 per cent certificated with- 
out examination to 73.7 per cent. This rep- 
resents a gain of 70.4 per cent in twelve 
years. While Negroes show a gain of 72.6 
in the same twelve years. 

This situation offers a distinct challenge 
to the people of Florida to place these pub- 
lic employees on such a salary that they 
can have a decent standard of living and 
can prepare themselves for and assume a 
place of leadership in the Negro race. With- 


out it, we will not be able to solve the 
difficult problems that face us in Florida 
and the South‘ 

It appears obvious that in the light 
of such frank admission of state of- 
ficials that the local communities must 
accept greater responsibility of raising 
the economic status of the Negro 
teachers while these teachers are mak- 
ing almost impossible sacrifices to im- 
prove their educational status. 


* Florida School Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 10, 
page 43, Mar. 1, 1939, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Section F: The Special Book Collection of the 
George C. Hall Branch Library 
RUBY E. STUTTS LYELLS 


T# Grorce C. HALL BRANCH OF 
THE CHicaco Pusiic Lisrary is 
located at 4801 South Michigan Ave- 
nue and serves a community covering 
in area more than one hundred city 
blocks. Within this territory reside 
approximately 95,000 to 100,000 peo- 
ple, 95 per cent of whom are Negroes. 
The community is largely residential 
but the population represents “many 
levels of education and culture and 
various types of occupations.” 

The book collection at the Hall 
Branch numbers about 20,000, a sig- 
nificant feature of which is the Special 
Collection of books on the Negro. This 
collection, which was begun in 1932 
when the branch was first opened, con- 
tains more than a thousand volumes, 
pamphlet materials, and magazines. 
There are approximately five hundred 
adult titles in the collection, of which 
96 novels and 273 books of non-fiction 
are in the circulation collection. Read- 
ers and students from various sections 
of the city make use of the Special Col- 
lection.1 However, the adult registra- 
tion at the branch is only 6.3 per cent 
of the population.” 


*General information was secured by a 
personal interview with the librarian and 
from her “A Survey of the George C. Hall 
Branch,” December, 1935, in the library files. 

? Joeckel and Carnovsky. A Metropolitan 


This study is concerned only with 
the Branch’s Special Collection and is 
an attempt to evaluate it with respect 
to contemporary publications. As a 
criterion, the opinion of reviewers as 
represented in the Book Review Digest 
was selected, against which to check 
the library’s holdings of books which 
were published during the five-year 
period, 1935-1939. 

A card file was made from the spe- 
cial catalog at the Hall Branch of the 
books which were published within the 
five year period. Included on the cards 
was such information as author, brief 
title, publisher, and date of publica- 
tion. These were checked against the 
Book Review Digest and notes were 
made indicating whether the majority 
of the reviews were favorable or un- 
favorable as indicated by plus (+) 
or minus (—) signs. When there was 
an equal number of the plus and 
minus signs, or if there were no signs, 
this was interpreted as indicating that 
the book was neither very good nor 
very poor. In this study such books 
have been designated as “fair.” 

Of the 113 titles found in the Hall 
Branch for the period covered in this 





Library in Action, Chicago University, 1940, 
p. 285 
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study, their distribution by year of 
publication and performance when 
checked against Book Review Digest 


are summarized below: 


The American Library Association 
Booklist selections are made in con- 
sideration of the small and medium 
sized library and is therefore, quoting 











Number of Number of Hall Branch Titles Reviewed |Number of Hall 








Cie Titles Held in Book Review Digest Branch Titles Not 
- by Hall Reviewed in Book 
Branch Good Fair Poor Review Digest 

1935 19 16 1 0 2 

1936 29 13 6 2 8 

1937 31 20 1 0 10 

1938 17 12 2 0 3 

1939 17 7 2 1 7 

Totals 113 68 12 3 30 

Per cent 100 60.17 10.62 2.65 26.55 





By omitting from the tabulation the 
titles which were not reviewed in Book 
Review Digest the distribution of 
titles represented is more favorable 
toward the Hall Branch, being 81.92 
per cent good books, 14.45 per cent 
fair, and 3.61 per cent poor. 

Since the showing was very favor- 
able when thirty titles not reviewed in 
Book Review Digest were omitted, it 
was thought desirable to examine these 
titles. A glance at the titles themselves 
and at the publishers showed that 
some of the books were highly special- 
ized and would not be reviewed in 
Book Review Digest sources; others 
were published by the authors or by 
small publishers. The thirty titles were 
produced by eighteen publishers of 
which only nine, representing a third 
of the titles, were listed in the “Direc- 
tory of Publishers” of the Book Re- 
view Digest at any time during the 
five year period, 1935-1939. Recency 
of publication was also a factor in the 
failure of some titles to appear in 
Book Review Digest. 

So that, despite the failure of 26.55 
per cent of the recent titles held by 
the Hall Branch to appear in Book 
Review Digest, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that so far as the opinion of 
reviewers is a criterion, the Special 
Collection of the Hall Branch is of 
high quality. But it was thought de- 
sirable to extend the investigation to 
see if the collection would show the 
same tendency when checked against 
a list of narrower scope—the Booklist. 


Joeckel and Carnovsky, “reasonably 
selective, and, as far as qualitative 
selection is concerned, it maintains the 
standard recognized generally by pub- 
lic libraries. . . .”* It must be remem- 
bered that the Booklist selections do 
not take into account community dif- 
ferences, therefore its inclusion of 
titles from this Special Collection 
should be considered highly favorable. 
Only the books reviewed in the Book 
Review Digest were considered in this 
category. 

It was found that forty-one titles or 
roughly fifty per cent of the Book 
Review Digest titles were also selected 
by the Booklist. Even on this shorter 
list the performance of the Hall Col- 
lection is not at all negligible, as will 
be observed by the following data in- 
dicating the representation of the Hall 
Branch Special Collection when 
checked against the Booklist: 





Book -, Percent Book 
Review "Repro ae Digest 
ages * 1tles e 
Titles entation 1. Booklist 








1935 17 11 
1936 21 7 
1937 21 11 
1938 14 5 49.39 
1939 10 7 
Total 83 41 





* Joeckel and Carnovsky. A Metropolitan 
Library in Action. Chicago University, 1940, 
p. 302. 
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In view of its relatively favorable 
showing on the general lists it was 
thought desirable to test the Hall 
Branch Special Collection against a 
special list. The best single source of 
such list which also falls within the 
period under consideration is the Ne- 
gro Yearbook, copyrighted in 1937. Of 
nearly 300 titles listed in Negro Year- 
book published during 1927 to 1936, 
inclusive, sixty-three titles were pub- 
lished during 1935 and 1936, the first 
two years under consideration here. A 
check of the titles in the Hall Branch 
collection for 1935 and 1936 showed 
that thirty-seven titles, or 77.8 per 
cent of its holdings for the two years, 
were found on the Negro Yearbook 
list. This showing which has been in- 
terpreted as reasonably favorable 
leads to other considerations which 
seem important in evaluating this 
Special Collection. To what extent 
does the library provide Negro ma- 
terials, and does the Collection repre- 
sent the various phases of Negro life— 
are two questions which come readily 
to mind. The first question may be 
answered by comparing the number of 
items published and the library’s hold- 
ings, while the second involves a dis- 
tribution of the titles held by the li- 
brary over various divisions of the 
Negro subject. 


title listed by the Negro Yearbook 
should be provided by the Hall 
Branch; however, the failure to in- 
clude over forty per cent of the titles 
would seem to indicate weakness. If 
it is assumed that the eleven titles 
held by the Hall Branch which are 
not on the Negro Yearbook list are 
good substitutes for Negro Yearbook 
titles, the Branch’s Special Collection 
shows up reasonably well with 74.6 
per cent of the available material. 

To carry this investigation a step 
further, a count was made of the ma- 
terial on the Negro listed in the Cum- 
ulative Book Index for 1937 and 1938. 
The library’s holdigs of thirty-one 
titles for 1937 is very high in com- 
parison with the thirty-seven titles 
published in 1937. The library suffers 
by comparison with the material 
available in 1938, representing only 
36.17 per cent. The weak performance 
in 1938 may be in conformity with the 
allowance by Joeckel and Carnovsky 
of “from one to two years for branches 
to complete their orders.”* A check 
over a longer period would be required 
to show the definite trend in the 
growth of the Collection. A summary 
of the holdings of the Special Collec- 
tion in relation to the amount of ma- 
terial available for four years, 1935- 
1938, follows: 





Number of Titles 








Number of : Number of : 
: . Published as : Per cent of Titles 
Year Titles in Shown by Titles Held Held by Hall 
Negro Cumulative by Ha. Branch 
Yearbook Beek Indéa Branch 
(ibe8 63 48 74.6 
1936 
1937 37 31 83.78 
1938 47 17 36.17 
1935-1938 147 96 (or 65.3%) 





In comparison with the Negro Year- 
book list, itself rather selective, the 
Hall Collection of forty-eight titles 
for 1935 and 1936 (eleven of which do 
not appear in Negro Yearbook) repre- 
sents 58.73 per cent of the titles con- 
sidered important by the compilers of 
the Negro Yearbook. It would be go- 
ing rather far to suggest that every 


It might be assumed that since the 
library provides a large amount of the 
material published all phases of Negro 
life will be represented. A test of this 
assumption was attempted by a sub- 
ject classification of the 113 recent 
titles found in the Hall Collection. 
This was done with the aid of the sub- 


* Ibid., p. 303. 
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divisions used in the index of Book cial Collection.’ Excluding thirty-four = 
Review Digest and the Negro Year- titles published in 1938 and 1939, this thin 
book. By making some obvious and gives an average circulation of 1.4 list 
some arbitrary combinations the num-_ times per month for 335 titles. This the 
ber of headings was reduced to nine. average for two-week loan periods, as } 
The following tabulation shows the exist for the Special Collection, shows Col 
distribution by subject of 113 titles almost constant use. This may reflect tit] 
held by the Hall Branch: inadequate duplication, but such a 193 
for 
Times Per cent of Rep- ord 
Subject Division Repre- resentation to ma 
sented Number of Titles but 
Discussions of races, including books on race differences exp 
Gite. PROS GURGTAUNTIINOE. os cw ic cece cccweseeaes 2 1.76 hol 
Economic and social conditions...................... 28 24.77 ave 
RUMEN ig. Chet beac hase bis Senscwid ier oteks Uda bNouNS ss eithelile «ite we 9 7.96 
Fiction, including contemporary novels, novels of recon- yea 
REST OE a > RE a EE oe em 22 19.46 av™ 
NI ee ore 2s as hacece a nteccish cha vic ae tara heise srexeanamnesiecns 2 1.76 pro 
History, biography, and autobiography............... 29 25.66 n 
Literature (except fiction), including general discussions, r 
collections, and works of individual authors.......... 14 12.38 tio1 
Music and art, including discussions and productions. . . 10 8.84 dis 
Race problems in Africa and America................. 5 4.42 ove 
PIG, och bas estan 5 icky Sint SANS Rag OHIO bale ears 121 107.01 





Often a title has been counted more 
than once. Two titles were not classi- 
fied. No attempt has been made to test 
the adequacy of subject representa- 
tion, but merely to indicate whether 


contention is contrary to the opinion 
of the librarian who observes that 
duplication is reasonably adequate for 
most titles, and that this average re- 
flects a true picture. A summary of 














all phases of Negro life have received _ the circulation of the books in the Spe- by 
consideration. History and biography cial Collection during four months fol- fa 
ranked highest, followed by economic lows: a 
and social conditions, being represent- = 
ed twenty-nine and _ twenty-eight ie . 
times, respectively. Fiction ranked Month _ Fiction pot] = 
third, with a representation of twenty- “7 iatne Circu- bre 
two. Folklore and discussions of race lation ’ " 
differences and race characteristics December, 1937 112 315 427 “a 
were represented only twice in 113 January, 1938 115 326 441 
titles. February, 1938 153 386 539 anc 
Its being adapted to community in- March, 1938 = US pee 
terests is not a reflection of the qual- Totals 545 1444 1989 a 
- - a book collection. sue it is to iomarene monthly, sit vee 
the library’s credit if its bookstock is culation per title 
of high quality and at the same time _ 0" 336 titles* i tee ~ Bee Fo 
serves community interests. The cir- * Thirty-four titles published in 1938 and 1939 have tit 
aan - one nee of the use of a _ been subtracted. a 
ook collection, the assumption here The Special Collecti t the Hall t 
being that use reflects interest. 1-7 Tyne ponerse wrbear _ 
Figures for four months in 1937- a serge A a ce po 
1938 show that a total of 1,989 books ayn. yp ad , Sul 


circulated from the Hall Branch Spe- 


* Hall Branch circulation record. 
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when checked against reviews in Book 
Review Digest; about 50 per cent of 
the holdings appeared on the Book- 
list, and 77.08 per cent appeared on 
the Negro Yearbook. 

A check on the extensiveness of the 
Collection in relation to the number of 
titles available for a four-year period, 
1935-1938, indicated many omissions 
for 1935-1936 and for 1938. Book- 
ordering policies in the library system 
may account for the omissions of 1938, 
but this fact would be less likely to 
explain the gap between the library’s 
holdings and the amount of material 
available in 1935-1936. For the four- 
year period, only 63.94 per cent of the 
available material on the. Negro is 
provided by the Branch. 

The ideal of a well-rounded collec- 
tion is approached, as indicated by a 
distribution of 113 contemporary titles 
over the various phases of Negro life. 


Nine divisions of the subject, Negro, 
are represented variously from 2 to 
29 times. 

There is some evidence that the 
Special Collection is adapted to com- 
munity interests. This is indicated 
by the fact that the books in the col- 
lection are in almost constant use. 
The average monthly circulation per 
title for a 2-week loan period was 1.4. 

Viewing the library’s performance 
on the various measuring instru- 
ments and other factors which have 
been considered in this study, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the Special 
Collection at the Hall Branch is of 
relatively high quality, despite the 
fact that many titles which possess 
merit have not yet been added to it. 
This limitation, however, is serious 
enough to warrant the suggestion that 
the attention of those responsible for 
book ordering be directed to it. 


Section G: A Study of Anti-Negro Prejudice 


EL. A 


HE GENERAL PURPOSE FoR “A STupy 

or ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE,” made 
by a group of students in Teachers 
College summer school, was to get a 
slant on the trends in mental concepts 
by teachers of thirty or more states in 
the United States in conjunction with 
some from other countries. This group 
was in a division of educational psy- 
chology. 

The primary purpose of this study 
was to learn something of the amount 
and nature of anti-Negro prejudice 
among the members of a class in edu- 
cational psychology and what effect 
knowledge in this class would have on 
prejudice. While the knowledge would 
not be knowledge directed primarily 
toward improvement of the racial at- 
titude, it was assumed that worth- 
while knowledge in this field contrib- 
utes to the development of a more 
humane spirit and a better attitude 
toward all men regardless of race. 
Subsidiary problems of the study were 


MYERS 


the study of the factors of age, geo- 
graphical location, and field of work 
or subject taught in their influence on 
the attitude of the white students 
towards the Negroes. 

The instrument used was a list of 
fifteen statements. The selection of the 
items was influenced by the Social 
Science Research Council’s question- 
naire. Memory of its contents did help 
determine choice of some items. An 
effort was made to include statements 
that had been heard expressed by 
adults within the past year. The first 
check was made at the close of the 
third class meeting; the second check 
was made at the close of the eighth 
meeting. During the intervening time 
the class members had had ten hours 
of class lecture, had studied the text, 
and had done the necessary reading 
for required work in the way of book 
reviews and essays in addition to any 
independent study. 

Table I gives the statements of the 
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inventory and the percentage of white 
and Negro students who endorsed each 
statement. Results are given for the 
first and second checks. Answers were 
not confined to agreement or disagree- 
ment with the statements. 


pating is not the same both times be- 
cause of students’ absence or failure to 
return the inventory sheet. A better 
comparison would be one where the 
papers of those participating only one 
time are discarded, but this was difficult 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE OF WHITE AND NEGRO STUDENTS WHO ENDORSED THE STATE- 





MENTS. COLUMN I SHOWS THE RESULTS OF THE FIRST CHECK; COLUMN II 
SHOWS THE RESULTS OF THE SECOND CHECK. 








% Whites 
I II 


% Negroes 
hihi 





1 


2. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14, 


15. 


. I believe that if 


I believe that Negroes should be discouraged from 
seeking education beyond high school. 

I believe that all institutions of higher learning should 
admit and accord same treatment to Negro students 
as to white. 


. I believe that the practice of maintaining separate 


public schools for Negro and white students should be 
discontinued. 


. I believe that if separate schools are maintained, 


school money should be allocated proportionately. 


. I believe that Negro teachers should be paid on the 


same salary schedule as white teachers if otherwise 
equally well qualified by certification, etc. 


. I believe that Negroes should seek to develop a sepa- 


rate culture rather than seek equality with the white 
race. 


. I believe community welfare requires that Negroes 


live in separate neighborhoods. 
egroes and whites wish to inter- 
marry, no legal obstacles should be interposed. 


. I believe that federal statutes should be prepared to 


prevent Jim Crow segregation on Southern Transpor- 
tation facilities. 
I believe that the Negro race in America has not yet 
developed to the point where it can share in full citi- 
zenship. 
I believe that the Negro race can attain the same in- 
tellectual levels as the white race. 
I believe that labor unions which deny membership to 
sean should be subject: to strong public disap- 
roval. 
believe that Negroes should be admitted to all occu- 
ational fields on same basis as white men. 
believe that the poll tax and other economic tests as 
& prerequisite to voting in certain Southern states 
should be repealed immediately. 
As a student at Teachers College I should be very 
happy if that institution would soon have at least one 
distinguished Negro educator on its staff. 


1.1 
83.2 


92.1 
97.7 


38 .2 


49.4 
41.6 
55.1 


22 


77.5 
80.9 


79.8 
59.5 


70.8 


0 
86.8 


49.4 


94 
85 .2 


50.6 


57.8 
43.4 
59 


24.1 


68.7 
84.3 


77.1 
67.4 


66.9 


0 
87.5 


87.5 


75 
100 


25 


87.5 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 


0 
100 


66.7 


83.3 
100 


16.7 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 





However, it was found that expres- 
sion of uncertainty was possible by the 
use of the question mark: Table II 
shows the numerical distribution of the 
answers of both white and Negro stu- 
dents on the first and second checks. 
The total number of students partici- 


because names were not given, and time 
did not permit the matching of papers 
by means of other information given. 
A copy of the inventory sheet is at- 
tached to his paper. 

An examination of Table I shows 
close agreement on the first check of 
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white and Negro students on items 2, 
5, and 6. Because of the small num- 
ber of Negro students the disagree- 
ment of one of them with the others 
shows up much more than would be 
the case if the number of Negroes were 


on items 11 and 15 and by high agree- 
ment on item 2. 

In their response to items 3, 8, 9, 
and 14 over half the white students en- 
dorse a policy of separation of the 
races that is in keeping with the prac-. 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANSWERS 
























































White Students Negro Students 

i First Check Second Check First Check Second Check 
Yes No ? Yes No ? Yes | No ? Yes | No ? 
1 1 87 1 0 82 1 0 8 0 0 6 0 
2 74 9 6 72 6 5 7 1 0 6 0 0 
3 50 30 9 41 33 9 7 0 1 4 1 1 
4 82 3 4 78 3 2 6 0 2 5 0 1 
5 87 2 0 79 2 2 8 0 0 6 0 0 
6 34 41 14 42 31 10 2 3 3 1 4 1 
yf Ad 30 15 48 24 11 0 8 1 1 6 0 
8 37 48 7 35 43 5 7 1 0 6 0 0 
9 49 19 21 49 22 12 8 0 0 6 0 0 
10 20 59 10 20 49 14 0 6 2 0 5 1 
11 69 13 7 57 20 6 8 0 0 6 0 0 
12 72 10 7 70 7 6 8 0 0 6 0 0 
13 71 11 7 64 16 3 8 0 0 6 0 0 
14 53 16 20 56 14 13 8 0 0 6 0 0 
15 63 13 13 54 14 15 8 0 0 6 0 0 

Totai number of students: First check 89 white 8 Negroes 

Second check 83 white 6 Negroes 

1 oriental 


equal to that of the white students. In 
item 4 the Negroes who did not en- 
dorse the statement were not in dis- 
agreement but in doubt. This can mean 
that they wish a greater proportion of 
the funds assigned to the Negroes 
rather than a smaller amount. On the 
second check only one Negro expressed 
doubt. The other one may have 
changed to agreement or did not return 
the sheet. 

The greatest disagreement occurs 
on items 3, 8, 9, and 14. The white 
students show unwillingness to permit 
the Negroes social and political equal- 
ity. This is indicated also to a less 
degree by item 7. Statement 1 is a 
non-discriminating item. On the first 
check only one marked it “yes” and 
one indicated doubt. On the second 
check all rejected the statement. This 
agreement on educational equality is 
shown further by a limited agreement 


tice of most Southern states. Only one 
Negro rejected the statement on inter- 
marriage of the two races. A consist- 
ent liberal policy is shown in matters 
of economic or occupational equality 
in the responses of the white students 
to items 8, 12, and 13. Items 6 and 11 
show them somewhat less generous in 
regard to intellectual and cultural 
equality. 

The second check shows white stu- 
dents displaying a more liberal atti- 
tude on items 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, and 14. 
The greatest change of 7.9 per cent is 
on item 14 which advocates the re- 
peal of the poll tax. The range of dif- 
ference of the two checks of the per- 
centage of endorsements of these 
items is from 1.1 per cent to 3.9 per 
cent. A change to a less liberal attitude 
is shown on the second check in items 
3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, and 15. Here the 
difference ranges from 2.5 per cent to 
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12.4 per cent with an average change 
of 5.3 per cent. The greatest change 
occurs here on item 6. At the time of 
the second check more white students 
believed that the Negroes should seek 
to develop a separate culture rather 
than seek social equality with the 
white races. 

On the whole the second check 
shows a change from a more liberal to 
a less liberal] attitude on the part of 


caused by the desire to make a favor- 
able impression is a common difficulty 
with attitude checks. 

The use of the words “I believe 
that” seems to have made some stu- 
dents feel free to express their real 
feelings in conversation. Apparently 
they interpreted the use of the words 
by the examiner in making up the list 
of statements to mean that she was 
expressing her own convictions. Three 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF WHITE STUDENTS WHO 
ENDORSED THE STATEMENTS. THIS IS BASED ON FIGURES OF THE FIRST CHECK. 














Item Western E.N. Ne —_— 9 Foreign ? 
1 0% 0% 0% 2.6% 0% 0% 0% 
2 70 100 100 89.8 40 100 100 
3 60 30 55.6 69.2 20 100 55.5 
4 100 90 100 94.9 70 75 100 
5 100 100 100 100 60 100 100 
6 40 40 55.6 30.8 70 0 42.9 
7 50 70 66.7 43 .6 60 100 28.6 
8 40 40 33.3 51.3 0 100 28.6 
9 50 60 23.2 71.8 30 75 14.3 
10 30 0 22.2 23.1 40 25 14.3 
11 70 80 44.4 79.5 60 100 100 
12 90 90 77.8 76.9 60 100 85.6 
13 70 100 100 79.5 50 100 85.6 
14 60 70 44.4 64.1 40 100 28.6 
15 60 80 55.6 76.9 40 100 85.6 
Number of students from each section: Western 10 E.N. Central 10 
New Eng. 9 Middle Atl. 39 
Southern 10 Foreign a 
Unknown 7 


the white students. This would seem 
to indicate that the course had not 
helped to do away with undesirable 
prejudice but rather had served to in- 
crease it. However, when other things 
are considered, another interpretation 
is possible. Observation data indicate 
that some students did not express 
their true attitudes on the first check. 
Nineteen students made various state- 
ments to the examiner indicating that 
they had stated one thing and thought 
another. Notes were made of all such 
comments. One student expressed the 
sentiment of the other eighteen when 
he said, “I knew what I was supposed 
to think; so, of course, I put that 
down, but . . .” The discrepancy be- 
tween real and expressed attitude 


Negro students showed this in their 
expression of resentment. Because of 
the coming second check care was 
taken to be only a passive listener to 
such comments except in the case of 
one Negro girl where kindness de- 
manded that great antipathy to her 
race be denied. The words “I believe 
that” had been used because they had 
proven helpful in the use of personal- 
ity and adjustment inventories with 
senior high school students. The stu- 
dents seemed to give more careful 
consideration to statements of per- 
sonal opinion than to more general 
ones. 

The difference in the results of the 
two checks may not be due to any de- 
crease in kindness and liberal minded- 
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ness; it may be due to an increase in 
honesty. As a student of the class the 
examiner had become more conscious 
of the great need for clear thinking 
and intellectual honesty. It is very 
likely that other students had felt the 


increasingly less liberal attitude as the 
age of the group members increases. 
The students who are less than thirty 
years old are definitely more liberal 
than the others, and the least generous 
ones are those over forty. The latter 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE OF AGE GROUPS OF WHITE STUDENTS WHO ENDORSED THE 
STATEMENTS. PERCENTAGE IS GIVEN FOR FIRST AND SECOND CHECKS. 








Item Check 20-29 yrs. 30-39 yrs. 40-49 yrs. 50-59 yrs. ? yrs. 
1 I 0% 0% 6.7% 9% 0% 

II 0 0 0 0 0 

2 I 83.3 82.8 80 100 100 

ITI 91.9 §2.8 76.9 100 100 

3 I 73.8 37.9 46.7 50 0 

II 44.9 34.5 30.8 100 50 

4 I 95.2 96.6 80 50 100 

II 97.3 93.1 84.6 50 100 

5 I 100 100 86.7 100 100 

II 97.3 93.1 84.6 100 100 

6 I 26.2 48 60 0 0 

II 45.9 48.3 84.6 0 0 

7 I 35.7 68.9 60 0 0 

II 54.1 55.1 84.6 0 0 

8 I 50 37.9 33.3 0 0 

II 62.2 27.5 23.1 50 0 

9 I 64.3 44.8 52.3 0 100 

II 70.3 55.1 23.1 50 50 

10 I 19 20.7 66.7 0 0 

II 24.3 24.1 46.2 0 50 

11 I 85.7 72.4 73.3 50 100 

II 78.4 65.5 76.9 100 50 

12 I 80.9 86.2 73.3 50 100 

II 86.5 82.8 53.8 100 100 

13 I 83.3 75.9 60 100 100 

II 81.1 79.3 84.6 100 100 

14 I 88.2 55.2 66.7 0 100 

II 72.9 62.1 53.8 0 0 

15 I 78.6 62.1 50 100 

II 70.3 68.9 50 0 





same emphasis on straight thinking, 
and that this caused them at the time 
of the second check to be more con- 
cerned with giving an honest expres- 
sion of opinion rather than trying to 
say the expected thing. Perhaps an 
honest appraisal of one’s attitudes will 
have to precede any desired change. 
If so, the knowledge obtained in the 
course did have a desirable effect on 
prejudice. 


INFLUENCE oF Factors or AGE, GEO- 
GRAPHICAL LOCATION, AND 
Fiewp or Work 


Study of the responses according to 
age shows a consistent pattern and 


show the greatest amount of change, 
but they are not consistent in this 
change. With only two members in the 
fifty year old group it is difficult to 
measure attitude there, but it is less 
liberal than that of the younger mem- 
bers. 

As is to be expected the students 
from the Southern states display the 
greatest amount of prejudice, but al- 
most as much anti-Negro prejudice is 
expressed by the New England group 
in some instances. However, in every 
case except one the Southern students 
appear least liberal. They are the only 
ones who do not endorse item 5 which 
advocates an equal salary schedule for 
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Negro and white teachers. Perhaps 
this prejudice has been made more ac- 
tive by the probability of this becom- 
ing a fact in the near future because of 
recent court rulings. The Southern stu- 
dents reject strongly the idea of social 
equality. Not a single one is willing to 
consider intermarriage being made 
legal, two-thirds believe that the Ne- 
groes should try to develop their own 
culture and not seek social equality 
with the whites, over one-half feel 
that community welfare requires sep- 
arate residence sections, but two- 
thirds are willing to see Jim Crow seg- 
regation discontinued. While they are 
willing for the Negro to seek educa- 
tion beyond the high school level, they 
are very generous in responses to other 
items on educational equality. Less 
than half would care to see Teachers 
College have a Negro professor, and 
only one-fourth believe that the Negro 
can attain intellectual and cultural 
levels equal to those of the white race. 
Four-fifths — wish separate public 
schools continued for the two races in 
their states. — il 
Next in their expression of prejudice 
are the New England students, and on 
some points they almost equal the 
prejudice of the Southern students. A 
greater percentage of the Southern 
students believe separate neighbor- 
hoods are necessary. The Western stu- 
dents rank third in the amount of 


prejudice shown. On political and oc- 
cupational matters they are somewhat 
less generous than the New England 
students. On the whole the largest 
group, the students from the three 
Middle Atlantic states, show less anti- 
Negro prejudice. This is interesting in 
view of the fact that they have prob- 
ably seen the principles of equality 
put to actual practice more than have 
the other students with the exception 
perhaps of some students from the 
East North Central states. 

The data do not show that field 
of work or subject taught has any 
obvious effect on attitude toward Ne- 
groes. Groups which show most liberal 
on some items show less so on similar 
ones. The most consistent perhaps are 
the nurses who show on the whole a 
less liberal attitude. They endorse sep- 
arate schools, do not believe that 
higher institutions should accord same 
treatment to the Negro students as to 
the white ones. The music students do 
not show any great freeing influence 
of music. Among other things they 
wish Jim Crow segregation to be con- 
tinued. On the whole the figures here 
show only contradiction and _ confu- 
sion. Geographical location is defi- 
nitely an influencing factor, age is to 
a less degree, but field of work does 
not have any definite effect according 


to this study. 
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